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to undertake in their respective localities. Moving at this 
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THE NEGRO IN THE RECONSTRUCTION 
OF VIRGINIA 


(Continued from the April Number.) 
CHAPTER X 


Reuicious Errorts AMONG THE NEGROES 


Before the Civil War the religion of the slave was: 
commonly that of his owner. The master class regarded an 
independent religious system for the blacks inconsistent with 
slavery. Confirmed in this opinion by the early nineteenth 
century insurrectionary movements led by Gabriel Prosser, 
and Nat Turner, supposedly a Negro preacher, the Virginians 
enacted laws prohibiting assemblages of Negroes for religious 
worship conducted by their own ministers.1 This action 
brought the religious instruction of the slaves under the strict 
supervision of the proslavery churches of the whites who, 
nevertheless, permitted large groups of urban Negroes to 
worship in separate churches directed by white ministers. 
But the rural Negroes generally worshipped in the master’s 
church where they occupied a segregated section during the 
regular services, or worshipped in meetings held especially 
for the blacks. Yet, although strictly limited by this pro- 
hibitive legislation, Negroes worshipping in separate churches 
benefitted from the revival of instruction following the 

1 See Code of Virginia of 1860, 810. 
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division of some national church bodies into Northern and 
Southern jurisdictions during the forties. Considered as a 
whole, however, the general plan of religious instruction was 
inadequate to a thorough Christianization of the Negroes.” 

It was out of the question, then, to expect a caste establish- 
ment to make necessary provision for the Christianization of 
freedmen given as property, it was believed, to carry out the 
purposes of the god of racial superiority. The former slave- 
holders later participated in the uplift of the freedmen,* 
but they never worked out a definite program. They had 
first to recover from the failure to obtain a favorable answer 
to their prayers. In a sermon preached by a Southern min- 
ister in 1865 appears this typical attitude. ‘‘ And does it seem 
to you, my brethren,’’ said he, ‘‘that during the last terrible 
four years the prayers of God’s people in these Southern States, 
because they have not been answered in just the way you had 
chosen, have not been heard at all? Be not cast down. Do 
we not know that the fervent prayers of the saints cannot fail 
of an answer? But now we see through a glass, darkly. 
By-and-bye, if we will but wait, in God’s good time we shall 
see, and know, and understand.” * 

The first real stimulus to the religious training of the 
Negroes after the upheaval came from the North. The 
earliest Northern missionary efforts began in Virginia in 
September, 1861. The American Missionary Association sent 
the Rev. L. C. Lockwood to Fortress Monroe where he 
speedily established Sabbath Schools for Negroes. As the 
war progressed the missionary and educational work of the 
Association extended over all southeastern Virginia con- 
trolled by the Union armies. In the meantime, the New 
England Freedmen’s Aid Society, the Friends, the Congre- 
gationalists, the Free Will Baptists and other church agencies 
sent missionaries into Virginia, or cooperated with the 

2 Woodson, History of the Negro Church, 131, 132, 133, 135, 151, 153, 160-164. 

2e For some of the instances of the native whites’ interest in the religious 
instruction of Negroes see reports and resolutions in the Enqutrer, June 11, 1866; 
June 1, 1868; May 16, 1869; Dispatch, Jan. 28, Sept. 8, 1871; May 12, 1875; 


June 2, 3, 4, 21, 1879. 
3 The Nation, I, 109. 
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American Missionary Association, during and after the war, 
in meeting the religious needs of the Negroes.‘ 

The Association did not establish churches in Virginia 
immediately. Believing that the religious progress of the 
Negroes depended upon their Christian education, the Associ- 
ation decided to found churches in connection with the 
establishment of permanent institutions of learning. After 
Hampton Institute had been founded, the Association felt 
that the time was ripe to form a church among the freedmen 
upon the basis of intelligence and active piety, free from the 
emotionalism of the past.> In 1869, therefore, the Association 
established a Congregational church at Hampton. There were 
15 members under the leadership of the Reverend Richard 
Tolman. The church grew slowly. In 1872, there were 38 
church members and 135 pupils enrolled in the Sunday 
School. In 1876, the church membership was 101; the Sun- 
day School, 205. In 1880, there were 146 pupils. In the 
meantime, the Rev. John H. Denison succeeded Tolman as 
the minister.® 

The “church planting”’ of the Association was an experi- 
ment. Speaking generally in 1874, the Association said: 
“The Freedmen are neither heathen nor infidels. They 
believe in Christ, but generally their faith is without works 
and their zeal without knowledge. ‘They have churches and 
ministers, but both ministers and people are ignorant, and, 
in too many cases immoral. Their great need, therefore, is 
Christian knowledge, leading to an intelligent faith and a 
practical morality.’’? Writing in 1876, however, Rev. Mr. 
Tolman stated that the Hampton church had exerted an 
excellent influence on members joining from other churches. 
According to Tolman, many had had only their feeling stirred, 
while their conduct had not been reformed. Yet he had 

4 History of the American Missionary Association, 10-12; Report of the 
American Missionary Association, 1868, 37; Report Executive Board, Friends 
Association, 1864 and 1865. 

5 Report of the American Missionary Association, 1868, 37. 

6 Reports, American Missionary Association, 1869, 32; 1872, 34; 1876, 50; 


1880, 62. 
7? History of the American Missionary Association, 40. 
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observed ‘‘ wonderful transformation of character.’”’ ‘‘Some 
who, when they came had been addicted to lying and stealing 
and other vices and who seemed at first beyond recovery, 
by means of the educational and Christian influences brought 
to bear upon them, have been moulded into a manhood and 
womanhood of the noblest type.” ® 

The Presbyterians had been one of the first to cooperate 
with other agencies in Virginia. In 1865, the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church resolved to enter upon 
and vigorously promote the mental and spiritual develop- 
ment of the freedmen. A resolution was adopted ‘‘that 
special efforts be made to instruct and evangelize and gather 
into churches on a credible profession of faith the colored 
population.” A committee was appointed to direct the 
religious and educational interests of the freedmen.'® In 
1868, provision was made to ordain colored men to preach 
the gospel;" and the permanent committee on Home 
Missions recommended that “‘it is the true policy of the 
church to combine as far as practicable both parts of the work, 
evangelism and education, and to carry them on under its 
direction.” * In the next year, it was reported that the 
Presbyterians sustained, either wholly or partly, ten schools in 
Virginia. Religious and mental instruction had been practi- 
cally combined and plans were in progress to form a Normal 
School at Winchester, as a center for mission work. The 
school commenced, but was abandoned some time after 1871, 
because of insufficient funds to retain the property. Some 
few Negroes, like David and Joshua Carrington of the 
Presbytery of Brunswick * and Leroy H. Johnson of the 
Presbytery of Montgomery," were ordained to the ministry 
here and there where Negro Presbyterians were found. Thus 


18 Dispatch, April 26 and June 30, 1875. 

14 Tbid., November 11, 1878. 

8 American Missionary, February, 1876, 38. 

® Minutes of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church (new series), 
1869, 295. 

10 Tbid. (old series), 1865, 544, 556. 

1 Jbid. (old series), 1865, 601. 

22 Ibid. (new series), 1868, 46. 
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the Presbyterians did something for the freedmen, but were 
not able to proselyte them extensively.’ 

Certain other denominations attracted a small following 
in Virginia. One such, the Episcopalians, did little except 
to extend physical relief to the freedmen. Yet several 
Episcopal missions developed among the Negroes probably as 
a result of their attachment to the church during slavery. 
In 1876, an Episcopal church in Richmond had a small 
membership and a Sunday School of 60 pupils.° The St. 
Stephen’s mission and school flourished in Petersburg under 
Major Giles B. Cook, however, and became the nucleus out 
of which developed the present church there, the well-equipped 
Peabody High School, and the Payne Divinity School. 

Similarly the Catholics made some impression upon the 
freedmen. In 1867, the American Missionary Association 
expressed the fear that the “splendors”’ of the Catholic Church 
would appeal to the Negro’s “‘love of display.”’ According to 
the Association, the ‘‘man of sai’ had already discovered 
and entered this promising field.‘7 In 1872, moreover, the 
Rev. W. B. Derrick, when speaking before the Virginia 
Conference of the A. M. E. Church, offered a resolution 
condemning the efforts and the means used by the Roman 
Catholic Church to proselyte the Negroes, and admonishing 
the latter to have nothing to do with Catholicism.'* In 
1875, too, the Enquirer reported the organization of a 
Christian church in Norfolk. There were nine members.’® 

The Methodist Episcopal Church appealed to some of the 
freedmen. This church did effective work in the religious 
instruction of the Negroes through the Freedmen’s Aid Society 
organized in 1866 to systematize the work of missionary and 
church extension societies. Schools were established at 
Winchester and Kilmarnock, Virginia, and the normal school 

18 Minutes of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 1869, 252; 
1871, 67. 

16 Whig, December 10, 1872; Enquirer, January 2, 1876; Murphy, Richmond 
Guide Book, 1881, 60-61. 

17 Report, 1867, 18. 


18 Enquirer, April 2 and 3, 1872. 
19 Enquirer, January 12, 1875. 
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in Richmond was aided.?° The church did not enter Virginia 
as an ecclesiastical organization until 1867. Pursuant to the 
action of the General Conference of 1864, authorizing the 
organization of colored mission conferences, the church 
organized the Virginia and North Carolina Mission Conference 
at Portsmouth on January 3, 1867. Bishop Scott presided. 
The conference, however, was not exclusively a colored 
mission conference; in fact, it appears that a majority of the 
members were white. At the organization there were 14 
travelling preachers, 671 members, 8 Sunday Schools, 54 
officers and teachers and 463 scholars. In 1880, there were 
6,124 members, 1,189 members on probation, 91 local 
preachers and 4,295 Sunday School pupils. In 1890, Stevens 
reported that there were 9,601 white members of the church 
in Virginia. Statistics for this year indicated that the 
number of communicants in Virginia were 12,132. From 
this it would appear that less than 3,000 were Negroes. 
According to Conser, who spent several years reorganizing 
the church in Virginia, the Negro Methodists tended to join 
the African Methodist bodies in the State.” 

The African Methodist Episcopal Church was the first in- 
dependent Negro ecclesiastical organization to enter Virginia. 
It came after the St. John’s Chapel of Norfolk, dissat- 
isfied with existing conditions, disconnected itself from the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, on May 4, 1863. In 
October of that year, the congregation secured the church 
property through the aid of Major General Dix, a federal 
officer. Through the cooperation of Professor Woodbury of 
the Negro school in Norfolk and Bishop A. W. Wayman, a 
representative of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
the local body connected itself with the Baltimore Conference 
of thisdenomination. From 1864 to 1867, the body prosecuted 
its work in Virginia through this connection.” 


20 Annual Report of the Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal 


Church, 1869, 6. 

21 Methodist Almanac, 1865, 49; 1872, 52; Minutes of the Conference, 1881, 
111-112; Abel Stevens, Supplementary History of American Methodism, 132, 164, 
171; S. L. M. Conser, Virginia after the War, 45. 

2 Butt, African Methodism in Virginia, 32, 33. 
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On May 10, 1867, the Virginia Conference of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church was organized in Richmond. 
Bishop Wayman presided. One among the seventeen min- 
isters enrolled was J. D. S. Hall, formerly a missionary of 
the church in South Carolina. Hall, together with J. R. V. 
Thomas and G. J. Watkins, were appointed presiding elders 
of the districts established with headquarters in Richmond, 
Portsmouth and Norfolk. The conference also attempted to 
unite the colored Methodists of the State. It adopted a 
resolution authorizing a committee to write to all Negro 
Methodists in Virginia, defining the position of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, stating the points of agreement 
and disagreement with respect to Methodist bodies, and 
“urging all to unite in one common fold.” ”* 

Thereafter, the Virginia Conference met annually. In 
1868, B. T. Tanner, later a distinguished bishop of the 
church, attended the sessions. In 1869, W. B. Derrick, a 
future leader in the denomination, joined the conference. In 
1873, the body commenced a project to establish a conference 
high school in the State. In 1884, the plan culminated in 
the opening of the Virginia Conference Institute at Ports- 
mouth. Meanwhile, the conference had slowly but steadily 
grown. ‘The number of full members increased from 3,994 
in 1868 to 5,919 in 1880. In the same time, the number of 
probationary members increased from 232 to 446. The 
church had expanded to include charges in practically every 
town and in some rural communities of the State. In 1875, 
the church owned 58 church edifices, property valued at 
$115,505.74 

Despite the small membership the conference attracted 
some well-informed ministers to its work. Referring to the 
conference meeting at Danville, in 1874, a correspondent 
wrote that the ministers he had met were polite and some 
were well educated. The white people, said he, informed the 
presiding bishop that they would contribute to the support 
of the local church, if he would assign thereto one of his best 

* Butt, African Methodism in Virginia, 34, 35,36. See also Enquirer, March 


28, 1868; Dispatch, April 15, 1871; March 28, 1872; July 25, 1873. 
4 Thid., 39-42, 57, 59, 85, 102. 
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men. They were favorably impressed with the Rev. W. 
B. Derrick who had delivered an excellent address on edu- 
cation.» He was born in the British West Indies in 1843. 
He was educated in a private school there. He was there- 
after an apprentice to blacksmithing and later engaged in 
navigation. He came to this country during the Civil War 
and served in the navy. 

William B. Derrick became the most distinguished of the 
early members of the Virginia Conference. Derrick entered 
the Baltimore Conference in 1867, but was transferred there- 
from to the Virginia Conference in 1869. He served as a 
pastor or presiding elder in Norfolk, Staunton, Portsmouth, 
Danville, Wytheville, Farmville and Richmond. After he 
had rendered efficient service in Richmond, winning the 
confidence of both races, Derrick engaged in politics to the 
extent of giving Negroes wholesome, practical advice on their 
duties and rights. He was induced to enter politics more 
seriously at a time when one political faction wished to 
readjust the State debt. Opposing readjustment, Derrick 
favored the party proposing to pay the debt as contracted. 
Upon the victory of his opponents supported by the mass of 
Negroes, Derrick deemed it expedient to leave Virginia. 
Resigning his church connections he visited relatives in the 
West Indies. Later he resumed the ministry in the North 
and was elected a bishop of his church.” 

The African Methodist Episcopal Church slightly preceded 
the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church in Virginia. 
In 1866, the Virginia Conference of the latter was organized by 
Bishop J. J. Clinton. Some twenty-five members enrolled. 
The conference embraced that portion of Virginia south of the 
James River, except that included in the Tennessee Conference, 
and also fourteen counties in the northeastern part of North 
Carolina. Developing rapidly, the conference, it was re- 
ported, became one of the best, both as to ministers and 
membership. In proportion to its membership, according to 

*% Richmond Dispatch, April 21, 1874; see also Dispatch, July 25, 1873. 


2% Simmons, Men of Mark, 88-96; Woodson, History of the Negro Church, 
231-232; Richmond Dispatch, 1879; Richmond Whig, April 9, 1874. 
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Bishop Hood, it led all the Southern conferences in raising 
the general fund of the church.?’ 

Two or three members of this conference stood out as 
efficient ministers. One of these was J. H. Manley. He was 
‘a good practical gospel preacher, and an excelling pastor.’ 7° 
For two years, Manley was the presiding elder of the confer- 
ence. Another was W. H. Newbry, who developed a church 
at Franklin, and served with much success at Norfolk.2? <A 
third able minister was Joseph P. Evans, the presiding elder 
of the Petersburg District, and a State Senator from Peters- 
burg in 1874. Evans lost favor with the church because of 
his political activities, considered by the body “inconsistent 
with his social calling.’ *° In the conference of 1874, he 
was appointed a State missionary. 

Yet another Negro Methodist body came into the State. 
This consisted of Negroes who had remained loyal to the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. After the emancipation 
had disrupted the old social relations the whites saw no 
reason for the retention of Negro communicants in their 
church. The General Conference of 1866 of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, held in New Orleans, adopted a 
report on the religious instruction of colored people recom- 
mending separate pastoral charges for the colored people, 
separate quarterly conferences, districts, and presiding elders, 
separate annual conferences, and the establishment of a 
separate General Conference after two or more annual 
conferences had been formed. ‘The complete separation came 
in 1870. The Negro body was called the Colored Methodist » 
Episcopal Church.*! 

In June, 1871, the ministers of this church met at Enfield, 
North Carolina, the representatives of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, received certain properties from them and 
formed a conference for Virginia and North Carolina.** The 


27 Hood, History of the A. M. E. Z. Church, 354. 

28 Tbid., 356. 

29 Tbid., 358-359. 

30 Dispatch, Nov. 11, 1874. See also Dispatch, March 9, 1878. 

31 Phillips, History of the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church; see also report 
in the Enquirer, April 28, 1866. 

ile Dispatch, June 12, 23, 1871; March 7, 1879. 
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total membership in the two States was 1,900. Thereafter 
the development in Virginia was very slow for the reason that 
the majority of Negro Methodists had already connected 
themselves with either the African Methodist Episcopal or the 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church.” 

The large body of Virginian Negroes, however, continued 
in the Baptist Church with which they had closely connected 
through their masters in slavery. Negro Baptists generally 
stood firm, although because of changed conditions the whites 
failed to carry out practical plans for the development of Negro 
Baptists. Yet the white Baptists recognized their obligation 
to impart religious instruction to the Negroes. Speaking be- 
fore the Baptist General Association of Virginia for 1866, the 
Rev. D.Shaver read from the report of the State Mission Board 
a statement representing that cooperation with pastors of 
adjacent African churches was repelled unless upon conditions 
transcending alike the spheres of the Board and the Associ- 
ation.** On the other hand, the Rev. Doctor Poindexter 
offered a resolution ‘‘that it is a sacred and important duty to 
establish, wherever practicable, Sunday schools for our 
Colored population and that we affectionately urge our 
brethern to a prompt and persistent attention to this duty.” 
The Rev. Doctor Ryland supported the resolution on the 
ground that the gospel should be preached to every creature.* 
In the Baptist General Association for 1867, moreover, the 
committee on the religious instruction of colored people 
submitted resolutions to the effect that the State Mission 
Board be directed to accept pecuniary contributions from any 
quarter wherewith to aid in the religious instruction of 
suitable colored persons preparing to study the Christian 
ministry, especially, and commending the white churches 
which maintained Sunday Schools for colored people.* 

In the meantime, conditions required a readjustment in 
the church relations of the white and Negro Baptists. 

® Whig, June 2, 1871. 


*% Reported in the Enquirer, June 9, 1866. 
4 Enquirer, June 11, 1866. 


% American Baptist Year Book, 1868, Proceedings of Baptist General Associ- 


ation of Virginia for 1867. 
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Separate Negro congregations immediately after the war 
expressed a desire for independent organization and for Negro 
ministers. Negroes worshipping in white churches became 
impatient of the restrictions confining them to certain pews 
or the gallery as they had been prior to the war. On the 
other hand, the whites fearful lest the Negroes might desire 
“social equality ’’ rigorously maintained all pre-war distinctions. 
As a rule, the local churches either encouraged the Negro 
membership to withdraw or diplomatically requested them to 
set up churches for themselves. In some cases they were 
actually told to get out of the white churches.* It was 
agreeable to both races, therefore, when the Negro Baptists 
determined to form a separate ecclesiastical organization. 
Thus in 1866, Virginian Negro Baptists convened with others 
from the South at Richmond, where they formed a national 
organization of Negro Baptists. Prior to this action, however, 
the Negro had formed a connection with Northern Baptist 
societies. These had supported missionaries in Virginia 
during the war, and increased their religious and educational 
activities since the war.” The principal work of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society, the main Southern Baptist 
agency working in Virginia, was the Richmond Institute, 
heretofore considered. The impetus to intelligent preaching 
and Christian living among Negro Baptists came from this 
institution. 

Next, came the organization of the Virginia Baptist State 
Convention by Negroes. This was the work of the Norfolk 
Union Baptist and Colored Shiloh Association, meeting in 
the Zion Baptist Church of Portsmouth, May 9, 1867.** 
The Association appointed a committee on missions which 
submitted a report recommending the appointment of two 
ordained missionaries to travel through the State to preach, 
baptize, and administer the sacrament; and to organize 
scattered Baptist Churches and prevent other denominations 
from proselyting persons of the Baptist faith. Officers elected 

% Enquirer, June 11, 1866. 


37 Woodson, History of the Negro Church, 209. 
38 American Baptist Year Book, 1869, 87-88. 
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at this convention included such prominent ministers as 
James H. Holmes of Richmond and Henry Williams, Jr., of 
Petersburg.*® 

The convention met annually. Convening at Norfolk, in 
1868, the body adopted a resolution requesting that churches 
enable their pastors to ‘“‘visit adjacent destitute fields” for 
the purpose of evangelizing prospects. The State was 
organized with sixteen districts for the better prosecution of 
the work, and the district secretaries appointed were em- 
powered to do missionary work since the Convention was 
unable to support paid missionaries. The Virginia Baptist 
Sunday School Union was formed in order to ‘‘ promote the 
Baptist interest of Baptist Sunday-Schools, and to give aid 
to such schools as are indigent.”’ *° 

The convention of 1870 was held at Fredericksburg. The 
body hailed with delight the organization of an educational 
department of the Consolidated Convention, the national 
body, through which it might aid in the general work of 
education.“ At this convention the Sunday School Union 
reported 23 schools, 2,900 scholars, 2,538 volumes in the 
libraries, and the conversion of 40 scholars. At the annual 
meeting in Lynchburg in 1871 still further development was 
shown. A white reporter, having observed the proceedings, 
said: ‘‘It must be said in justice to this body that their 
deliberations were conducted upon strictly parliamentary 
principles and were characterized by utmost good feeling.” @ 
In 1878, it was reported that there were five missionaries in 
the State. Two of these were maintained by the Baptist 
Home Mission Society.“ 

The annual reports of the convention show that the 
Baptists had experienced a consistent growth. Between 1867 
and 1880, they established churches or missions in practically 
every community in the State. The regular missionaries 
served the year around, and visited every hamlet in the 

3° American Baptist Year Book, 1869, 88. 

“0 Tbid., 1870, 71-72. 

“ Tbid., 1871, 58. 


“2 Dispatch, May 13, 1871. 
* Report, American Baptist Home Mission Society, 1878, 58. 
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State. Everywhere they organized churches and Sunday 
Schools and performed other religious duties. In 1867, the 
State convention was organized by two associations composed 
of 60 churches, 45 ordained ministers and 21,005 members.“ 
In 1874, the convention consisted of five associations. These 
reported 306 churches, 181 ordained ministers and 80,446 
members. Five years later there were six associations. In 
these were included 589 churches, 294 ordained ministers and 
128,164 members.” For the year 1880, the convention 
reported nine associations for two of which no statistics were 
given. According to the report seven associations contained 
446 churches, 249 ordained ministers and 107,307 members.“ 

Writers have advanced various reasons to explain this 
predominance of the Baptist Church among the Virginian 
Negroes. All recognize that the majority attended this 
church before the war. One has said that the Baptist 
Church offers a broad opportunity to develop the tendency 
to excitement, a remarkable feature in the Negro’s piety.‘ 
Another has stated that in the constitution of the church, on 
strictly democratic lines, each congregation being a law unto 
itself, is found the source of attraction. Especially was this 
the case where persons preferred a career in the ministry to 
more laborious employment, since fitness for the ministry 
turned upon the issue of personality rather than training.** 
Still another reason may be found in the predominance of 
the Baptists among separate Negro Churches formed in 
Virginian cities during slavery. 

The separate churches established during slavery formed 
a nucleus around which the Negroes built after the war. 
Among such early churches were the Harrison Street Baptist 
Church, established in Petersburg in 1774, and another at 
Williamsburg in 1776. Others were early organized in Ports- 
mouth and Lynchburg before the Civil War.*® 

“ American Baptist Year Book, 1868, 111. 

* Ibid., 1875, 76-77; 1880, 63-64. 

 Tbid., 1881, p. 66. 

‘7 Macrae, Americans at Home, II, 96. 


*8 Woodson, History of the Negro Church, 197. 
*° Tbid., 135, 186; Richmond Dispatch, Feb. 16, 1880. 
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In Norfolk there were three Baptist Churches and one 
Methodist Church for Negroes prior to 1860. In Richmond 
there were two Baptist Churches prior to 1856, and before 
1860 another Baptist and a Methodist Church had sprung 
up.*° These churches, as a rule, however, were directed by 


white ministers. 

The most famous of these churches was the First African 
Baptist Church of Richmond. Orginally the First Baptist 
Church of Richmond housed a mixed congregation of whites 
and Negroes. The church was given to the Negroes after 
the whites had constructed a new edifice in 184i. Following 
the prevailing custom, the church was assigned a white 
minister. He was the Rev. Robert Ryland, the president 
of Richmond College. Ryland advocated the thorough 
instruction of the slaves, and so emphasized consistent 
Christian conduct that the Negroes considered it a privilege to 
belong to this church. At the close of the war, Ryland was 
succeeded by one Mr. Stockwell, a Northern white man, who 
relinquished the office in 1867." 

In 1867, a Negro became the pastor of the First African 
Church. This man was James H. Holmes. Born a Virginian 
slave in 1826, Holmes was baptized in the church in 1842. 
He served as a deacon from 1855 to 1865, when he was 
elected the assistant pastor. Under his leadership after 
1867, the church did not retrograde. Writing of Holmes in 
1874, a correspondent said: ‘‘the Rev. Mr. Holmes is a born 


leader.” . . . Continuing the writer said, ‘‘the church is 
not, as I suspected it might be, a mob. It is thoroughly 
organized. . . . The discipline is strict.’’*? As a promoter of 


social welfare and civic activities Holmes connected his 
church with the life of the people. His congregation pro- 
gressively increased in size. Exceeding 3,800 members in 
1876, it had grown to 5,000 in 1879. It was reported that the 


8° Woodson, History of the Negro Church, 135; Earnest, Religious Development 
of the Negro in Virginia, 90. 

‘1 Richmond Dispatch, August 16, 1876; Woodson, History of the Negro 
Church, 161, 162. 

®% Whig, July 19, 1874—Statement of the Richmond correspondent of the 
Watchman and Reflector. 
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congregation was the second largest in the world. This 
church continued in the forefront of the Virginian Negro 
religious work.® 

There were other useful churches in Virginia. One was 
the Ebenezer Baptist Church of Richmond, organized from 
an overflow membership of the First African Church in 1855. 
It was controlled by the white people during slavery but called 
a Negro pastor after the war. The Rev. Richard H. 
Wells served in this capacity for a long period. In 1879, the 
church had a membership of 1,529. - Mr. Wells was fortunate 
in having here a large number of intelligent Christians who 
were equally as fortunate in having the services of such a 
polished and pious leader. His congregation was easily one 
of the most representative in this country. Citizens of 
Richmond still remember him as a leader of influence for 
good in the uplift of the Negroes of that city.* 

Honorable mention should be given also to such ministers 
as Fields Cook, of Richmond and Alexandria; Harrison 
Scott, S. H. Gary and A. M. Conway of Danville; E. G. 
Corprew of Portsmouth; T. P. Smith, Leonard Black and 
H. Dickerson of Petersburg; Harrison Blair of Culpepper; 
George L. Dixon of Fredericksburg; Milton Smith of Lexing- 
ton; and W. J. Barnett of Charlottesville. These men were 
the pioneers in the work of Virginia. Fields Cook was also 
a doctor. He had studied medicine and had a good library 
which others freely used. W. J. Barnett was a native of 
Africa, but he easily fitted into the life of the Negro of this 
country as attested by the large number of churches which 
he organized in the central part of the State. Milton Smith 
was a man of great influence among his own people and was 
highly respected also by the whites. 

From such a sketch, too, the influential William Troy, 
the predecessor of Dr. Walter H. Brooks, of the Second 
Baptist Church of Richmond, cannot be omitted. In his 

88 Whig, June 20 and July 17, 1874; Enquirer, June 2, 1876; Dispatch, 
August 16, 1876, and January 1, 1879; Simmons, Men of Mark, 667; Murphy, 
Guide Book of Richmond, 1881, pp. 60-61. 

58¢ Dispatch, Jan. 3, 1871; May 17, Dec. 2, 1873; Jan. 29, 1874; Sept. 26, 
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day he was a preacher of great influence and he laid a foun- 
dation upon which others have since then built a larger 
structure. Referring to his preaching at the Shiloh Baptist 
Association in Virginia in 1870, the correspondent of the 
Dispatch from Charlottesville said: ‘‘ Most, if not all of the 
churches of this town were tendered the Association for its 
use, and many of our white citizens listened with pleasure to 
the gospel as proclaimed by these colored ministers.’”’ Re- 
ferring especially to the sermon preached by the Rev. Mr. 
Troy, the correspondent said: ‘‘His theme was the coming 
of the kingdom of Christ, and his sermon was listened to 
with a great deal of attention from beginning to end. His 
elocution is exceedingly pleasing and we have rarely heard a 
better speaker.”’ *4 

In a younger church but not less influential there was 
serving during these years a more spectacular but at the 
same time an equally successful minister. This was the Rev. 
John Jasper. He was born of slave parents in Fluvanna 
County in 1812. He began preaching before the Civil War. 
He was often called on to preach to the sick and wounded 
soldiers in the Confederate hospitals at Richmond. In 1866 
he became the pastor of the Third Baptist Church of Peters- 
burg, but returned to Richmond for missionary work the 
following year and organized the Sixth Mount Zion Baptist 
Church. This he served as pastor until his death in 1901. 
He became famous throughout the country by his theory that 
the sun moves. Whenever he preached this sermon his 
church was crowded with whites as well as blacks and engage- 
ments were offered him in various cities of the country.” 
He also delivered his famous sermon before the Virginia 
legislature. 

The thinking class of people usually referred to this 
sermon as Jasper’s weakness. In him, however, they had to 
recognize the power and the force of a great preacher. He 
could use flowery language with which he painted most 
beautiful word pictures. His illustrations were always strik- 
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ing, his logic, except on the theory of the sun, was sound, 
and his elocution was almost incomparable. Referring to 
two sermons one of which Jasper preached on the occasion 
of the Virginia Baptist State Convention at Charlottesville in 
1870, the correspondent of the Dispatch said: ‘‘He is a man 
of good preaching talents and an eloquent speaker. At the 
services both morning and evening the galleries were filled 
with white people and on both occasions the preachers 
expressed their grateful appreciation of the kindness of their 
white brethren. The services were conducted in perfect 
taste, and on the whole, we very much doubt whether there 
were two better sermons preached in any pulpit in Virginia 
than those preached in the Baptist Church Sunday.”’ 

Along with these gentlemen there should be mentioned 
also a younger man, Christopher H. Payne. He was born 
in West Virginia in 1848 and began life as a teacher and 
minister in that State. Feeling the need for more training, 
however, he abandoned his field in the mountains to come to 
the Richmond Institute for further education. While there in 
school for three years he engaged in Sunday School and 
church work, from Staunton to Norfolk, and from Alexandria 
to Danville. He also served as the pastor of the Moore 
Street Baptist Church and later as pastor of another church 
in Norfolk. Being an intelligent man he always made an 
impression on his hearers and his up-to-date logical preaching 
tended to discredit the ‘‘fogey ” and backwoods idea of wor- 
ship in which some Negroes were disposed to indulge.* 

Another minister of the younger group, Dr. Walter H. 
Brooks, made a distinct contribution to the religious life of the 
Negroes of Virginia after the Civil War. He was the son of 
Albert R. Brooks, a business man. He was born in Richmond 
in 1851. After preparation in the charity schools, established 
for the freedmen, and some other training in a school in 
Rhode Island, he completed his education at Lincoln Uni- 
versity in Pennsylvania. His public life actually began in 
1874 when he became a Sunday School missionary for the 
American Baptist Publication Society. He held this posi- 


5 Simmons, Men of Mark, 370-371. 
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tion for three years. In 1877 he became the pastor of the 
Second Baptist Church of Richmond, where he labored with 
great success until 1880. He then went to Louisiana as 
Sunday School missionary for the American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society and served until 1882 when he became the pastor 
of the Nineteenth Street Baptist Church of Washington, D. C. 

Wherever Dr. Brooks went and wherever he spoke he 
always made an impression. Referring to his successful work 
in the Sunday School Convention held in Richmond on 
November 27, 1874, the reporter said: ‘‘The discussion was 
participated in by Rev. Walter H. Brooks who led off in an 
admirable speech.’’*’ Mentioning him later this reporter 
said: ‘‘Rev. Walter H. Brooks, then made a sensible, earnest, 
well expressed and really eloquent speech.”’ *” 

For a long time after the emancipation, the white Baptists 
failed to recognize the Negro Baptists of the State. But in 
1879, Dr. Brooks succeeded in appearing before that body and 
in a masterly address took the convention by storm. He not 
only established the desirable relations between these bodies, 
but made for himself the reputation of a courageous leader. 
The press gave this speech wide publicity and Dr. Brooks 
was thereafter nationally known.*® 

Working successfully in this sphere, too, not altogether as 
a minister but sometimes as a teacher there, was Dr. Joseph 
E. Jones. He was born of slave parents in Lynchburg in 
1850. He stole the fragments of knowledge during slavery 
and studied later under a Confederate soldier. Immediately 
after the emancipation he attended the charity schools along 
with so many Negroes at that time. He completed his 
education at Howard University, at the Richmond Institute, 
and Madison (Co'gate) University in New York. Finishing 
school in 1876, he immediately became a teacher in the 
Richmond Institute. This school was later known as the 
Richmond Theological Seminary, and finally merged with 
Wayland Seminary as Virginia Union University. |He was 

57 Dispatch, Nov. 27, 1874. 

57¢ Thid., Nov. 28, 1874. 


58 Caldwell, History of the American Negro, Washington, D. C., edition, 
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among the first teachers cooperating with Dr. C. H. Cory in 
the development of this institution. He was later promoted 
to the chair of Homiletics and Greek and served that institu- 
tion in some such capacity until his death in 1923. He was thus 
not only a minister but a maker of ministers. In this com- 
manding position he enjoyed the opportunity of shaping the 
lives, and in that way the destiny, of a large part of the Negroes 
not only in Virginia but throughout the United States. In 
connection with the work at the institution, moreover, he found 
time to preach to congregations in or near Richmond and thus 
to stimulate and enrich the Christian life of the Negroes of that 
State during these years. 

His biographer said of him: ‘‘ Professor Jones is one of the 
most gifted menin America. He has the ear and heart of his 
people and fills that distinction of high position to which his 
brethren North and South have called him.”” Another referring 
to him in 1878 tells us: ‘‘ Professor Jones is an efficient teacher, 
a popular and instructive preacher, and a forcible writer.’ °° 

On this same order, there appeared much later another 
teacher, the Rev. Anthony Binga, pastor of the Negro Baptist 
Church in Manchester, now called South Richmond. He had 
been educated in Canada before the war. Knowing of the 
chance for better opportunities where members of his race 
were in large numbers, he cast his lot in Virginia. There he 
quickly took rank as one of the most intelligent ministers in 
the State. In his preaching and in his life he gave emphasis 
to the importance of an intelligent appreciation of Christianity 
as shown by his sensible rather than emotional worship. 
To emphasize his thoughts along these lines he not only 
delivered a number of addresses throughout the State and 
country, but committed his thought to writing in a book 
bearing on religious matters. This work made a favorable 
impression upon persons among whom it circulated and 
paved the way for the authorship for Negro ministers in a 
field which very few had invaded. 

In Petersburg during this period there labored another 
minister. This was Rev. Henry Williams of the Guilfield 

59 Simmons, Men of Mark, 237, 239. 
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Baptist Church. He was doubtless the most influential 
Virginia Negro preacher of his time serving outside of Rich- 
mond. He came to the State from Ohio after emancipation. 
A man of keen foresight and more than usual intelligence, he 
easily took rank as a forceful religious worker. His church, 
which for generations had been a flourishing congregation, 
continued its growth under his direction and extended its 
influence into other channels of the life of the Negro. Living 
in the city where the Negro population outnumbered that of 
the whites, Mr. Williams quickly yielded to the temptation 
to try his fortune in politics. He figured prominently in 
various political conventions and held several positions. At 
one time he made a strenuous effort to secure the nomination 
for Congress, but because of the machine arrayed against him 
he failed to secure the majority in the nominating convention, 
although a preference was expressed for him by the leading 
Negroes and by the native whites. He ran, however, as an 
independent candidate only to be defeated. In politics, how- 
ever, his record shows no shortcomings. On the other hand, 
he had much to his credit. He is still referred to today as 
the one most instrumental in having the public schools of 
Petersburg turned over to Negro teachers, whereas in other 
cities of the State inefficient white teachers have continued 
in the Negro schools. 

Another minister, J. W. Dungee, was for a time influential 
among these workers; but he lost his influence among the 
Negroes when he championed the cause of the Conservative 
party. He had to give up his church work on this account. 
He suffered, moreover, from the attacks of other ministers who 
made it impossible for him to regain his prestige in the 
community. This drove him altogether into the camp of 
the native whites with whom he cooperated; and he had to 
seek his bread among them while fighting back at those who 
had barred the doors against him.*®° 

6° Dispatch, Aug. 10, 15, Sept. 8, 1876; Feb. 20, June 22, Nov. 15, 1877. 



































CHAPTER XI 


THE IMPRESSION THE CHURCH MADE 


The most prominent of the talented Negroes during this 
period were ministers. That such a large number of them 
were suddenly brought into prominence is due to the fact 
that the religious work among the Negroes, which prior to 
the war had been controlled by the whites, was thrown open 
to the Negro leaders after emancipation. They entered upon 
the work in large numbers because of the opportunity for 
leadership in an independent atmosphere. Almost all other 
factors in the life of the Negro were either influenced or 
controlled from without by the native whites. In several of 
the large cities like Winchester, Staunton, Portsmouth, 
Norfolk, Petersburg, and Richmond, there were already 
large congregations housed in comfortable places for worship. 
Coming into the pastorate of a church thus established a 
Negro minister readily became an outstanding man in the 
community. It will be interesting then to note the impression 
which the church under such circumstances made.! 

Speaking of the Negro ministry, the Baptist Home Mission 
Monthly emphasized the need of the Richmond Institute and 
other such schools supported by the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society as a means of providing an intelligent ministry 
for Negro churches. Asserting that the mission of these 
schools has just begun the organ said: ‘‘The great mass of 
the colored preachers of the South are extremely ignorant; 
many of them, we are assured by the best testimony, do not 
know enough of the gospel to lead a poor, inquiring sinner to 
Jesus Christ for salvation.” ? 

Among the pastors of many of these churches were found 
some of that class of hopelessly ignorant Negro ministers ob- 

1 Freedmen’s Record, 1871, 111; Dispatch, Jan. 29, 1874, Jan. 2, Mar. 19, 
1878, July 10, Feb. 16, 1880; William E. Hatcher, John Jasper, 17-18; Baptist 
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served by many during these years.’ ‘‘Some of the colored 
preachers,” said King in 1873, ‘“‘although they make extrava- 
gant pretensions, are by no means so moral as our ‘Fadder 
Quaker,’ and, exercising absolute spiritual control over their 
ignorant flocks, prompt them to unworthy deeds, and fill 
their minds with wrong ideas. There is also a multitude of 
quacks and false prophets who seek to make money out of a 
revival of the barbaric superstitions still prevalent among 
certain classes of negroes. 

‘‘On one occasion a huge negro created quite a clamor 
among the blacks in Petersburg, by announcing that he could 
cure any one afflicted with disease. He practically revived 
many of the features of Voudouism, and was rapidly fleecing 
his victims, when a pitying white man interposed and tried 
to expose the swindler. But it was of no avail. The quack 
boldly challenged the would-be exposer to witness a cure of a 
long standing case of dropsy. At the house of the sick man 
the incredulous Caucasian found a large crowd of faithful 
believers assembled in front of a circle of bones, old rags, 
and other trash, over which the quack was muttering some 
gibberish. Finally the announcement was made that there 
was something in the sick man’s bed which had made him 
ill; and, after a little search, a mysterious packet was found 
beneath the mattress. 

“While the horror-stricken crowd were bewailing this 
evidence of witchcraft, the white man insisted on opening the 
packet, found it filled with harmless herbs and minerals, and 
endeavored to convince the negroes that the doctor’s con- 
federate had undoubtedly concealed it there. But they 
would not believe him, and insisted on considering the doctor 
great at divination, although their confidence was a little 
shaken when the man stricken with dropsy died, despite the 
recovery and removal of the hurtful charm.’ 4 

Referring to a special class, George Towle said: ‘‘The 
negro Methodist preachers are a characteristic and notable 
race, high flown and extravagant, never wanting at any time 


3 Report, Sup’t of Public Instruction for 1874, p. 153. 
‘King, The Great South, 586-587. See also the Dispatch, Aug. 8, 1873. 
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in what the negroes call the ‘gif of gab.’””> With regard to 
whole class, Macrae said many were tragically ignorant. 
Yet, they often preached sermons full of earnestness and real 
power, showing that in spite of their lack of formal education 
they knew the true meaning of the gospel. ‘‘Some of the 
most vivid reproductions of Scripture narrative I have ever 
listened to,”’ said Macrae, ‘‘ were from the lips of such men, 
who might, under proper training, have become orators.”’ ® 
Sir George Campbell thought the Negro preachers exaggerated 
the American style of public speaking just as American 
orators exaggerated the English style. But on the whole, he 
was edified by the Negro ministers who came “‘to the point”’ 
in a manner most refreshing when contrasted to the more 
formal procedure of some preachers.’ 

Referring to the ministry, McDonald said neither a pro- 
found knowledge of the scriptures nor a strict adherence to 
grammatical rules was a necessary qualification of a Negro 
preacher in the early years following the Civil War. On 
the other hand, the one who used the apt phrases, and the 
simple, though ungrammatical dialect was the more successful 
with his hearers. In order to reach the masses the preacher 
required a rapid flow of words, a vivid imagination, and the 
ability to connect the life of the present with that of the 
hereafter. Many preachers who succeeded admirably de- 
livered their sermons in a “‘sing-a-song tone,’ interspersing 
their discourse frequently with an “Ah,” as if catching their 
breath. Some of the ‘old time” white preachers were 
addicted to the same practice.® 

H. T. Kealing considered the characteristic Negro ministers 
self-made men, possessed of considerable intelligence but 
deficient in learning. The most common fault in their 
discourse lay in the grammar. In their quiet, ordinary talk, 
they rarely made the verb agree with its subject in person 
andnumber. Yet, according to this writer, the representative 
Southern Negro minister was ‘‘a man of great native energy, 

5 Towle, American Society, II, 216. 

® Macrae, Americans at Home, II, 108. 


7Campbell, White and Black, 131, 133. 
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power and originality, hampered, but not stifled, by imperfect 
education, in the exercise of his powers, and in his ability 
to do.” ® 

Speaking of a good sermon as delivered by a Negro 
clergyman, Kealing said it might be divided into three parts. 
These were the introductory, the rational, and the emotional. 
» The introductory was the stereotyped part. It consisted of 
making excuses because of hoarseness, asking the prayers of 
the congregation and such like. Next came the rational, 
comprising the written part of the discourse, carefully 
prepared and containing excellent thought and learned 
references. In this part the speaker brought together the 
beautiful and impressive that might attract the attention, 
but not too severely tax the minds of his auditors. Generally, 
reflections upon the prepared discourse suggested a thought 
leading the minister into an extemporaneous elaboration. 
This hurried him toward the emotional part of the sermon. 
Describing the process, Kealing said: ‘‘As he proceeds his 
manner becomes more animated, his gestures more energetic, 
his excursions more frequent, his voice more elevated, his 
imagination more active, his sentences more exclamatory, 
till he closes his Bible with a snap, and glides without a 
break, or a jar into the Emotional.” ?° This part was a 
concession to the passing generation to whom a strictly 
intellectual effort was neither comforting nor edifying. But 
even the intelligent, said the writer, liked the emotional 
discourse. They listened thereto with renewed interest and 
tended to evaluate the sermon upon the basis of this final 
effort. On the contrary, some of the educated minority 
strongly disapproved the emotional sermon. They demanded 
that those who instructed from the pulpit should be the 
equal or superior of their auditors in training and intelligence.” 


°H. T. Kealing, The Colored Ministers of the South, in the A. M. E. Review, 
I, 141. 

1° Tbid., 1202. 

1 Tbid., 142. 

2 Baptist Home Mission Monthly, August (1880), 148. From the address of 
Professor J. E. Jones before the Anniversary celebration of the Home Mission 
Society at Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
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From differing standpoints, observers have described the 
effects of such emotional sermons on the worshippers. Speak- 
ing of a scene in a Negro revival, Towle said the meeting, 
despite its solemn object, had a tinge of the ludicrous. The 
preachers and elders, he reported, spoke, shouted, threw up 
their arms, spasmodically clutched their hair and jumped 
frantically up and down. Here an excited woman leaped 
upon the benches and poured ‘‘out a hysterical confession 
of her sins, from the acknowledgment of the theft of a 
piece of mistress’s butter to the staying away from meeting 
three Sundays before.’”’ There, two beings joined hands, 
danced hither and thither, gave sudden shouts, and finally 
groaned excitedly to each other. Everywhere there was 
“howling, crying, singing, the beating of breasts, frantic 
embracings, abject, grovelling on the floor, (and the) throwing 
out of arms.”’ In the meantime, the preacher exhausted by 
his vehement exhortation sank to his seat. 

Writing of the protracted meetings in Tidewater Virginia, 
McDonald said two classes were always present. These were 
the ‘‘silent worshippers” and the ‘‘shouters.’”’ The former, 
zealous and devout, offered prayers in silence; but the latter, 
nervous and excited, were loud in their praises. They 
frequently interrupted the preacher in the midst of his dis- 
course.'4 Macrae observed that services conducted in camp 
meetings and in country churches tended much more to 
excitement than to edification. But in the Broad Street 
African Church of Richmond, he said, ‘‘the service was only 
much like that of a white congregation, saving in one or two 
particulars. The hymns were sung with unusual fervour, and 
where the last was given out the people began to grasp each 
others hands, singing all the time, and beginning to drift 
slowly out, much hand-shaking and singing going on after 
the people had got into the open air.” ® 

Reports of workers among the freedmen corroborate in part 


% Towle, American Society, II, 217. 
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what other observers have said of their religious practices.'® 
One worker, 8. L. M. Conser, reorganized the Methodist 


16 Describing one of these revivals, Edward King said in 1873: “ Presently 
we arrived at a large frame building, much like a country school-house, save that 
it was neither ceiled nor plastered, and therein the revivalists were gathered. A 
powerful spiritual wave had swept over the colored population, and dozens of 
carts, loaded with dusky searchers for truth, came rolling along the rough roads, 
and stopped before the primitive door. Entering, we found represented every 
shade of color, from the coal black full-blood to the elegantly dressed and well- 
mannered octoroon. The congregation was not large. Owing to the excitement 
which had prevailed for several previous Sabbaths, many had retired, worn out, 
from the spiritual feast. The women sat on the left side, the men on the right 
of a broad aisle, running to a plain wooden pulpit, in which were three moon-faced 
negroes, two of them preachers, and the third a State Senator. 

“In front of the pulpit, behind a little table, stood an olive-colored elderly 
man, neatly dressed, and with a wildness in his eyes, and an intensity written 
upon his lips which reminded me of what I had read of the ‘Convulsionists of St. 
Médard.’ The audience was breathless with attention as the preacher, a strolling 
missionary, supported by Quakers in Louisiana, took up the great Bible, and, 
poising it on his lean, nervous hand, poured forth such an impassioned appeal that 
I fairly trembled. I was not prepared for such vehemence. Never, in the history 
of New England revivalism, was there such a scene. The preacher stood with 
many of his hearers well around him; one of the deacons and exhorters, a black 
giant in spectacles, was his point d’appui, and to him he appealed from time to 
time, shaking him roughly by the shoulder, and hissing his words in his ear with 
fiery vehemence. The proposition with which he started was somewhat in- 
comprehensible to us, viz.: ‘Christ is the creating power of God’; but the 
proposition was of no consequence, because every few moments he would burst 
into paroxysms of exhortation, before which the emotional audience rocked and 
trembled like reeds in a wind. He had a peculiar way of addressing himself 
suddenly and in a startling manner to some individual in the congregation, 
dancing, and pounding the table furiously with both hands, in the agony of his 
exhortation to that person. 

“From time to time he would draw in his breath with great force, as if re- 
pressing a sob, and, when speaking of love and salvation, he inevitably fell into 
a chant, or monotone, which was very effective. Under the hurricanes of his 
appeal, the fury of his shouting, the magnetic influence of his song, one of the 
old deacons went into a spasm of religious fervor, and now and then yelled 
vociferously. A milder brother ventured to remonstrate, whereupon the Quaker 
preacher turned upon him, saying loudly: 

“*Vet dat brudder shout, an’ ’tend to dine own business!’ 

“Then he began preaching against hypocrisy. He seemed especially to 
chide the women for becoming converted with too great ease. ‘Woe!’ he cried, 
‘woe unto dat woman what goes down into the water befo’ she ready; woe unto 
her!’ with a long, singing descent on the last words; and then he added, sotto 
voce, ‘Dat what make so many women come up stranglin’ an’ vomitin’ an’ 
pukin’ outen de water; de debbil dat still in ’em git hole on ’em, an’ shake ’em 
an’ choke ’em under de water! Let no woman shout for Jesus what don’t know 
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Episcopal Church in Virginia after the war. Referring to his 
experiences he said: ‘‘The colored people... in some 


bout Jesus! It’s one thing to git to Heaven, but it’s anudder to git in! Don’ 
ye know what Heaven is? Heaven’s God! We must know what we is preachin’ 
about, an’ ef we don’t we ought to SET DOWN! (This with terrific emphasis.) 

“Tn describing the creation, he said: ‘Bredden, it’s now 12,877 years sence 
de good Lord made de world, an’ de morning stars sung togedder. Dat wa’n’t 
yesterday! Ha! read de Book o’ Job, ’n see for yerself! Dat wa’n’t a month 
ago! I wasn’t dar den!’ (thus illustrating with sublime scorn the littleness of 
man), ‘but by de grace of God, I’ll git dar by’n’by!’ (here his voice was faint and 
suggestive of tearful joy) ‘to join de mornin’ stars, an’ we’ll all sing togedder! 

““Oh, yes! oh, yes! Heaven’s God made de world an’ de fullness darof, an’ 
hung it up on de high hooks of heaven. Dar wa’n’t no nails dar; no hammer 
dar; no nothin’ but de word of God.’ In hinting at the terrors of death to the 
unconverted, he sang wild word-pictures which had a certain rude force even 
for us, and then shrieked out these sentences: ‘Ef de brudders don’t want to 
die in de dark, dey must git Christ to hole de candle. God’s grace shall be de 
candle in de good brudder’s heart. Devils may howl, lions may roar, but nothin’ 
shall daunt dat brudder’s heart. Angels shall come down with lighted candles 
in deir hands to congratulate de brudder.’ Then, once more screaming and 
dancing and weeping, he uttered these words: ‘Die right, brudder, ’n’ yo’ shall 
not die in de night; yo’ shall die in eternal day. Ef Christ don’t bring light 
enough, den God will come wid his candle; an’ ef dat ain’t enough, den de Holy 
Ghost’ll come wid his candle, too, an’ dar can’t be no more night wid dat brudder’s 
soul.’ 

“At another period in the sermon, he said: ‘Ef we can’t preach God, we 
can exhort Him; ef we can’t exhort Him, we can live Him; an’ ef we can’t live 
Him, we can die Him. I’ve served under Him forty-two long year—longer dan 
Moses led Israel in de wilderness; an’ ef I don’ know what God is, den I’d better 
shut up an’ go home!!! Jesus snatched my soul from hell forty-two year ago in 
Fredericksburg, in old Vaginny! Praise Him! O Praise Him! Let no brudder 
shout for Jesus who don’ know Jesus.’ 

“After the more furious passages of exhortation were over, he gave his 
ideas upon prayer, something in this wise: ‘Dar was ole Fadder Jupiter (a 
colored preacher). Now Jupiter he used to git a Bible in one han’ an’ a pra’r- 
book in anudder, an’ a hymn-book under his arm; an’ den he’d start out to see 
de widders ’n’ de fadderless; ’n’ one day I met old Fadder Jupiter, ’n’ I say to 
him: ‘“Fadder Jupiter, how many pounds of meat have yo’ prayed? How many 
pounds of sugar have yo’ exhorted? How many cups of coffee have yo’ sung to 
dem pore widders ’n’ fadderless?” ’N’ he says: “Not one.” ’N’ den I say: 
“Pears like, Fadder Jupiter, yo’ll sing here, and pray dar, ’n’ yo’ll pray every 
widder to death ’n’ sing every fadderless child to de grave; ’n’ call in help to 
bury ’em.”’ ’N’ den I told him dat when he sung he must call a bar’! o’ flour 
long metre, ’n’ fur short metre he must take a keg of lard, ’n’ dat’s short enough, 
anyhow; and fur particler metre nice ham ’n’ some coffee; ’n’ den he mus’ take 
de Quaker pra’r-book, a two-wheeled cart, ’n’ fill up de ole Pra’r-book with coal; 
’n’ when de col’ wedder come he must drive de ole pra’r-book down to some 
widder sister’s, ’n’ say: ‘Sister, I’ve come to pray six bushels of coal with yo’, 
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localities allowed their emotions to impel them into the 
wildest fanaticism.’”’ Among those loyal to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and looking to him for moral advice and 
supervision, Conser found many spiritualists and firm believers 
in the most extreme supernatural. ‘‘In their extravagant 
devotions they sometimes fell into trances and cataleptic fits 
and professed to see visions of angels and demons, and many 
of them departed masters in the dark regions reaping the 
reward of their cupidity in advocating and practicing slavery. 
. . . These spasmodic excesses,’’ Conser admitted, “‘ were not 
confined to colored people,” but were common to un- 
developed peoples just embracing Christianity." 

Writing in 1870, however, Susan H. Clark, a missionary 
teacher of Negroes at Church Hill, stated that superstition 
was passing away and that the candidates examined for ad- 
mittance to the church were asked pertinent questions in 


*n’ den open de cellar door, dump de ole pra’r-book, ’n’ pray de cellar full o’ 
eoal.’ 

“The sermon was interspersed with impassioned recitations from Watts and 
Wesley. There was no logic, and no clear idea of anything except the love of 
God and charity. Now and then, with pompous air, the speaker would say: 
‘An’ now, bredden, we will proceed to consider de third (or fourth or fifth) point, 
and after a moment of solemn cogitation, would plunge into exhortation, appeal, 
and sarcasm, and yell until the rafters rang. His face was convulsed, and sobs 
shook his whole frame when he sat down. A strange wild hymn was sung, the 
singers waving their bodies to and fro to the measure of the music. 

“One of the ministers then arose, and bade those who desired the prayers 
of the church to come forward and lay their sins upon the altar. An indescribable 
rush of some twenty persons ensued. Old men and young girls hastened together 
to the pulpit, and knelt with their faces bowed upon their hands, and a low 
tremulous prayer to ‘O my Heavenly Fadder,’ was heard, as one of the old 
deacons poured forth his soul in supplication. During the prayer an exhorter 
passed around among the congregation, singling out the impenitent, and personally 
addressing them: ‘Yo’ better go now!’ ‘How’ll yo’ feel when it’s too late, ’n’ 
dar ain’t no gittin dar?’ In a short time the church resounded to groans and 
prayers, high over all of which was heard the clear voice of the colored Quaker 
chanting: 

“For everywhar I went to pray 
“T met all hell right on my way,’ 


‘but Heaven’s God, ’n’ we'll get dar by’n’by. O praise Him! O bless Him, ’n’ 
sing wid de mornin’ stars!’”’—King, The Great South, 583-586. 

17 Conser, Virginia After the War: An Account of Three Years Experience 
in Reorganizing the Methodist Episcopal Church in Virginia at the Close of the 
Civil War, 40. 
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contrast to the erroneous and irrelevant ones asked four 
years before.'* But General Armstrong was less optimistic 
concerning the religious development of the Negroes about 
Hampton. Referring to their worship, he said: ‘In the 
absolute it is imperfect, inconsistent, discouraging; but 
relatively, all things considered, it is, I think the best that 
the light he has had, the opportunities he has not had, and 
the vices of slavery made possible. It is all expression, 
demonstration, ecstacy; but God made him with an acute 
religious sensibility. The highest exercise of his highest powers 
is a paroxysm—to us; to him, normal and healthy action.” 
Yet this religion, said Armstrong, ‘‘has comforted the sick, 
and those in prison; it has consoled and lifted up the sorrow- 
ing; it has transformed their lives from wretchedness to 
happiness.’ 1° 

Referring to the ‘‘ acknowledged religiousness”’ of Negroes, 
W. H. Ruffner said: ‘‘Occasionally a high type of piety is 
manifested by individuals; and while there is a great deal 
of religious sincerity and earnestness among them, and 
whilst the style of piety is modified by the character of the 
religious instruction they have received; and whilst families 
and congregations which have enjoyed special privileges, 
exhibit better results, yet with the masses of those who claim 
to be Christians their piety is of an unintelligent, sometimes 
superstitious, and always spasmodic type; and it covers 
multitude of sins.” 7° 

Despite the extreme defects of the freedmen’s piety, it 
was genuine. It possessed an experience of pardoned sin, a 
consciousness of acceptance with God, and the realization of 
the consolations of the Holy Ghost. According to the report 
of Freedmen’s Aid Society for 1875, emotion as well as 
thought was essential to piety, and religious development was 
scarcely less dependent upon thinking than feeling. ‘‘ For this 
reason, the emotional religion of the freedmen should not be 
indiscriminately condemned for it was the only religion 

18 American Missionary, Oct. 1870, 218. 

19 Tbid., 229, 230. 


2° Annual Reports, Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction for 1874, 
153. 
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qualified to meet the needs of a large class in the world. 
The freedmen’s religion, moreover, was largely what slavery 
had made it. And it should not be inferred that they were 
not Christians because they were ‘‘defective in character and 
inconsistent in life, boisterous and fanatical in worship.” 
Beneath all there was ‘‘deep penitence, strong faith, and 
unshaken confidence in God.”’ #! 

It will be interesting to consider to what extent the church 
improved the morals of the freedmen. It is conceded that 
the moral life of the freedmen was determined mainly by 
the influence slavery exerted upon it. Slavery might have 
been less brutal in Virginia than in the far South, but every- 
where the institution exerted a degrading, dehumanizing 
influence upon the slaves. In Virginia, family life among 
the slaves disintegrated because of the emphasis planters 
placed on breeding slaves for the markets, after unscientific 
agriculture had impoverished the lands. This induced a 
laxity in sexual relations between slaves. In general slaves 
were not permitted to own property. Hence they had no 
opportunity to develop respect for property rights as evi- 
denced by numerous petty thefts. The slave was subjected 
to despotic rule and arbitrary punishment without an unbiased 
hearing. Thus he developed the vices of deception and out- 
right falsehood in order to escape corporal punishment. 
Moreover, the Negro gambled and drank because the white 
people whom he took as models practiced these things. Such 
vices a minority of the Negroes carried over from slavery to 
freedom. 

Referring to the slow moral growth among the Negro, the 
American Missionary Association expressed alarm over the 
condition of Negro women. At first seriously concerned over 
the emotional religion and intemperance of the freedmen, the 
Association said in its report for 1869: ‘Slavery system- 
atically attempted, and with terrible success, to obliterate 
from (the minds of Negro women) the instinct of chastity.” 
As a result of this policy destitution quickly drove many to 
sexual immorality as a means of support.” 


21 Report, 1875, Freedmen’s Aid Society, 9, 10, 11. 
2 Report, 1869, 13, 14; Enquirer, July 10, 1866. 
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Speaking of the character of the Negro in 1874, Edward 
King said the rural Negro was generally honest and seldom 
committed crime when not under the influence of whiskey. 
When idle in the cities, he believed the Negroes became 
vicious. But King regarded the Negroes not entitled to 
recognition as a moral race. They did not condemn adultery 
as the whites appeared to do. Some opposed marriage. 
Many had begun to consider illegitimate offspring a cause for 
reproach. King was satisfied that they related religion 
neither to morality nor to life.” 

Speaking in 1874, W. H. Ruffner, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, said: ‘‘The southern negroes are polite, 
amiable, quiet, orderly, and religious; and hence it is hard 
to believe that as a class they are without moral character. 
And yet such is the unhappy fact.” *4 Continuing, Ruffner 
said: ‘‘They are without moral stamina—that is, whilst not 
ignorant of moral maxims, they are without firmness of 
moral principle. Hence they practically live very immoral 
lives, and particularly in respect to that class of vices which 
are characteristic of the prognathous race, but of the people 
as a class.”’*> According to Ruffner, ‘‘they have the vices 
which characterized slaves in all time, some of which are 
aggravated by their idiosyncrasy.” °° Nevertheless Ruffner 
noted progress in their moral development for he said: ‘‘I 
am much gratified to observe a tendency to improve in this 
respect, particularly where faithful and enlightened teachers, 
both religious and secular, have been laboring among them. 
There is more regular family life than formerly. And there 
are large numbers of boys and girls now under good training 
in our schools, who show a strong disposition to live re- 
spectable lives.” 2’ 

Some years later, the Reverend A. Binga, Jr., a Negro 
minister of Manchester, expressed alarm over the moral 

*8 King, The Great South, 778-782. 

- % Annual Reports, Report of Superintendent of Public Instruction for 1874, 

% Ibid., 149. 

% Tbid., 150. 

27 Tbid., 151. 
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condition of the Negroes. He thought they had deteriorated 
below the standard of native Africans. ‘‘Among the Negroes 
here,” said Binga, “‘vice has been enthroned and virtue 
debased.”” Negro men had not been taught to regard the 
marriage vows as sacred, or the protection of their wives and 
daughters a duty. Binga believed that the missionary 
societies had done much to ameliorate the condition, but their 
work was not sufficient. Negro society, he felt, must be 
reconstructed by elements from within rather than by 
influences from without. He believed that by making 
Christian higher education accessible to the women of the 
race high ideals of morality might be attained.** Unlike 
Binga, Sir George Campbell thought the Negroes had 
already made moral progress. He believed that religious 
education had developed character and self-reliance in the 
freemen. And he felt that the lessons taught in the manage- 
ment of their churches comprised a valuable training in 
character-building.?® 

Such an observer as Campbell recognized the difficult 
task of the Negro church. Because of the undeveloped 
state of the freedmen, the institution could not be expected 
to make of them models of morality, or of Christian con- 
sistency, in a short while. Besides, the limitations of the 
church were clearly manifested in the meagre training and 
limited capacity of the majority of the clergy. Too often 
the blind endeavored to lead to the blind. Finally the work 
of the Negro church when compared with that of other 
churches did not suffer severely, for the Negro did not differ 
from other races in that his conduct was inconsistent with 
his religious profession. Rarely, if ever, have Christian 
peoples regulated their conduct in strict accord with Christian 
principles. On the contrary, advanced peoples have in- 
terpreted Christianity so as to justify their particular conduct, 
or ignored Christianity in carrying out their desires. 

On the whole, the church was a potent directive force in 
the development of the Negro. The student of history will 


28 Baptist Home Mission Monthly (March, 1880), 41-42. 
2° Campbell, White and Black, 131-133. 
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make a grave mistake in thinking that it was altogether un- 
progressive. On the contrary, the church was the main 
factor in the progress of the Negro.*® In it the Negro was 
baptized, his wedding ceremony was performed, and from it, 
he was buried. In addition to the primary function as a 
house of worship, the church became a social center for the 
freedmen. In other words, the church served as the theatre, 
the forum, and the general meeting house of the Negro com- 
munity. Forbidden to meet under such circumstances during 
the days of slavery, the Negro naturally tended to meet there 
in freedom. Impelled by various reasons, then, practically 
all Negroes were church-goers. On Sundays, some went, no 
doubt, for the specific and single purpose of religious worship. 
Practically all went with the expectation of meeting friends 
and making acquaintances. Besides the preaching services, 
the Sunday School, the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
prayer meetings, class meetings and the like, attracted special 
groups. On the week days and evenings, lectures, debates, 
socials, entertainments, musicals and festivals provided some 
of the occasions that brought Negroes thither. Church 
conferences, political conventions, meetings of fraternal 
organizations, business meetings of the church, and of 
committees of the home missions or foreign missions church 
societies, attracted others. To the church all Negroes 
ambitious for independent leadership had to look, inesmuch 
as other institutions touching the life of the Negro were con- 
trolled or directed by the whites. 

Political meetings, as mentioned above, were also held in, 
Negro churches. In fact, some of the leading politicians 
freely participating in the reconstruction of Virginia were 
Negro ministers, like J. P. Evans and Henry Williams, Jr. 
To the average student this may seem to be a sad commentary 
on the religious life of the Negro. A second thought, how- 
3° This statement is based on an actual study of the churches themselves and 
in part on newspaper references showing organizations meeting in churches. 
See Dispatch, Oct. 31, 1871; Feb. 2, 1872; Feb. 17, 1876; Jan. 2, 1878; Jan. 1, 
1879; and the Enquirer, Aug. 24, 1825. The Dispatch of Jan. 1, 1879, points out 


six or eight debating and literary societies that originated in connection with the 
churches. 
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ever, will disabuse a fair mind of such an idea. The meeting- 
houses of the Negroes were the only places where they were 
permitted to hold political meetings. Inasmuch as they 
affiliated with the party opposing the reduction of the Negro 
to serfdom, the whites who owned the buildings in which 
such meetings might be held refused to rent them for such 
purposes immediately after the emancipation. If the Negro 
churches had not opened their doors to the political conven- 
tions of the reconstructionists, they would have had no place 
at all for such meetings except in the open air. It should be 
remembered, too, that many Negro churches and pastors 
refused to participate in politics. Some of them would not 
allow political notices to be read in their churches.*! 
Decidedly unbecoming does it seem nowadays for a 
minister to take an active part in politics except in the case 
‘of some reform movement which a party may happen to 
champion. The activity of the Negro minister in politics 
during the reconstruction may be accounted for in this very 
way. The elevation of the freedman to citizenship and the 
protection of him in the enjoyment of his rights impressed 
the Negro minister, not as an opportunity to figure in politics, 
but to do justice to a class long since despised and rejected of 
men. Of course, there were Negro preachers who took a 
part in the political matters merely to obtain money or office. 
These, however, were exceptions to the rule. The large 
majority of Negro ministers in Virginia had something to do 
with the rehabilitation of the State by close cooperation 
with the supposed champions of freedom, but there is no 
record to show that any large percentage of these ministers 
were corrupt. Here they answered the call to duty in a 
crisis when they were the best prepared persons to respond. 


" Dispatch, July 6, 1876. 





CHAPTER XII 


THE CONTEST FOR PRIORITY IN RECONSTRUCTION 


While these social forces were at work, politics tended to 
occupy the foreground and to complicate all other matters. 
Before the convention to frame a constitution in accord- 
ance with the policy of Congress could meet the campaign 
for control of the State was in progress. Peirpont was 
removed as Governor and H. H. Wells was appointed in his 
place. Wells hoped to succeed himself by popular election. 
In this he was opposed by James W. Hunnicutt. Arrange- 
ments for the registration of electors commenced after the 
passage of the measure of March 23, 1867. General Schofield, 
the military commander of Virginia, appointed a board to 
select suitable persons as officers of registration. The presi- 
dents of boards of registration were army officers detailed 
for that purpose.' Prior to this time, the freedmen relying 
upon the act of March 2, 1867, had undertaken to vote in a 
municipal election held in Alexandria. State and municipal 
officers differed concerning the right of the Negroes to vote 
in this election. Federal officers gave no decisive answer to 
officials consulting them. The commissioners of election, 
therefore, refused the Negroes’ votes aggregating 1,400. As 
a result of hostile comment arising from this action, General 
Schofield suspended local elections pending the completion 
of registration. Vacancies occurring in county or city offices 
were supplied by temporary appointments of the military 
commander upon recommendations of the county court or 
city council and upon that of the president of the board of 
registration for the county or city.” 

Meanwhile, active electioneering commenced before eligi- 
bility for voting and office holding had been finally established. 

1 Schofield, Forty-Six Years in the Army, 398. 


* Enquirer, March 8, 1867; Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia, 1867, 758; 
Schofield, Forty-Six Years, 398. 
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There were two political factions in the State. One consisted 
of the majority of native whites and a few Negroes, led by 
aristocratic spokesmen and former Confederates. This was 
the reactionary group whose leaders had failed to reconstruct 
the State despite the control they had exercised since the 
war. The reactionaries were committed to the rule of 
privileged classes, and they opposed the innovation of 
democratic rule. To them the enfranchisement of the 
Negroes, their elevation to the status of office-holding and 
jury service, the support of popular education by the State, 
and the disfranchisement of Confederate leaders,—all of 
which reconstruction by Congress contemplated,—were out- 
rages. They regarded the reconstruction measures un- 
constitutional, and determined to defeat the convention, if 
possible. They preferred military rule to ‘‘Negro domi- 
nation,’ and hoped to obtain during the continuance of 
such rule a plan of restoration acceptable to the native 
whites.’ 

The other political faction consisted of somewhat heterog- 
enous liberal elements. These were the Negroes, Northern 
whites in Virginia, and natives who had been loyal during 
the war or who had become Republicans thereafter. With- 
in this faction there were divergent groups. The less liberal 
element was led by John Minor Botts who had consistently 
opposed unlimited Negro suffrage prior to its adoption as a 
Republican party measure. The more advanced element was 
led by James W. Hunnicutt, a politician of radical tendencies. 
He was a native of South Carolina, but for some time had 
lived in Fredericksburg, functioning as a clergyman and 
editor of a religious journal. To discredit him with the 
Negroes it was reported that Hunnicutt had been a slave- 
holder, and had supported the rebellion. Having become 
early reconstructed, however, Hunnicutt became a fearless 
champion of the oppressed people in the State. Promoting 
this cause through his speeches and writings in his New 
Nation, Hunnicutt became a popular leader among the 

®See Enquirer and Dispatch and extracts of Virginia newspapers therein, 


February to May, 1867. 
4 Enquirer, Sept. 27, 1867. 
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freedmen, advocating unrestricted civil and political rights.® 
He, therefore, soon supplanted Botts as the Virginia champion 
of the Republican party.® 

According to critics, Hunnicutt made a characteristically 
incendiary speech on the occasion of the emancipation day 
celebration held in Richmond in April, 1867. It was reported 
that Hunnicutt opposed the imposition of a tax on persons, 
and advocated free schools to be supported by a tax on land. 
He urged Negroes to register in order to vote in the fall 
elections. Where they were organized, he said, they should 
elect ‘‘a loyal Governor and loyal Congressmen.’’ Negroes 
were advised not to support white men who had opposed 
their liberty. Union men also should be tested. Those 
refusing to sit in a constitutional convention with Negroes 
should not be supported for office. Negroes who voted for 
rebels invited the perpetuity of the whipping post, the chain 
gang, and the vagrant law. Hunnicutt regarded with sus- 
picion the praise of Negroes emanating from journals which 
formerly abused and ridiculed them. He counselled unity of 
action among the blacks and expressed the hope that whites 
and Negroes might live together in harmony.’ 

Under the leadership of Hunnicutt, the State Convention, 
called by the Republican State Central Committee, met at 
Richmond on April 17, 1867. There were present from forty- 
nine counties two hundred and ten delegates, including one 
hundred and sixty Negroes. ‘‘Some of the Negroes were 
intelligent looking men and neatly attired.” * These Negroes, 
moreover, did not come as observers. Taking an active part 
in matters, some made indiscreet speeches, while others spoke 
to the point with rare soundness. Many discussed the 
question of confiscation, in consequence of the introduction 
of a resolution to approve the Confiscation Act of July, 1862. 
J. H. Wilson of Norfolk, who offered the resolution, wanted 
Congress either to repeal the measure or impeach President 

5 Enquirer, Dec. 31, 1866; April 17, Aug. 15, 1867. 

6 Jbid., April 15, 1867, for comments of New York Tribune and New York 
Times on Hunnicutt; see the Nation. 


7 Richmond Times, April 4, 1867. 
8 Enquirer, April 18, 1867. 
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Johnson for not enforcing it. Other Negroes strongly opposed 
the confiscation of the property of the Confederates. John 
Oliver, referred to as the ‘‘ most genteel and intelligent looking 
man in the house,” told his Negro brethren that they were 
too weak to enforce any claim against the whites. He urged 
them to work, not through passion, but with their brains. 
R. D. Beckley of Alexandria registered opposition to either 
disfranchisement or confiscation. Fields Cook of Richmond 
regretted ‘“‘the spirit of intolerance which seemed to prevail 
among the rural delegates, who needed to be taught as 
children.”’ Cook desired for Negroes only the rights granted 
to others. He would accept a farm should Congress offer 
one, but he strongly opposed confiscation. Cook warned the 
Negroes against any ill-advised measures approving confis- 
cation. As a result of the efforts of these spokesmen, reso- 
lutons proposing confiscation were laid on the table.° 

The convention adopted the work of the committee on 
resolutions. These thanked Congress for the reconstruction 
act, adopted as a platform the principles of the Republican 
party, maintained the equal protection of all before the 
courts, upheld the right of all to hold office, advocated 
education at public expense, equitable taxation, new usury 
laws, and the recognition of all men as free and equal. The 
resolutions too were so worded as to unite the party by 
binding its adherents to the support of their orthodox partisans 
only, but at the same time sought to attract the white laboring 
classes. This made Hunnicutt the man of the hour. He 
had gained the ascendancy among the Negroes. 

A speech made by Hunnicutt in connection with the 
convention may be considered with interest. Hunnicutt 
denied that he had given the Negroes advice detrimental to 
the whites. He asserted that the Negroes were the bone and 
sinew of the land, but the pay they received was inadequate. 
This was an imposition that should not be permitted to 
continue. He opposed a white landed aristocracy. He 
opposed injustice to the Negroes in the courts. Whites, he 
said, were not executed for murdering Negroes, but Negroes 
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were hanged for killing whites. Hunnicutt opposed the 
restitution of the State to native white control. He asserted 
that Peirpont was a political disloyalist and should not be 
trusted. He flayed the legislature, stating that its sentiment 
was attested in the passage of the vagrant law, galling alike to 
poor whites and Negroes. Summing up his contentions, 
Hunnicutt stated that he did not desire to place Negroes 
above whites, but he believed that whites and Negroes should 
be accorded exactly equal rights.!° 

At this time the influence of Hunnicutt was feared as a 
destructive force. Discussing the question, the New York 
Tribune said: ‘“‘Far be it from us to advise a campaign of 
bitterness. We do not propose to influence the negro by 
exciting in his mind a hatred of his former masters. Nor 
should we advise any organization antagonistic to those 
masters. Agitators like Mr. Hunnicutt in Virginia may mean 
well, but their zeal is bitter and offensive. To organize a 
campaign on the Hunnicutt plan is to abandon any hope of a 
permanent Union party in the South. We cannot afford to 
array the white against the black, or the black against the 
white.” " According to the Enquirer of April 20, 1867, 
Thurlow Weed said ‘‘the course of Hunnicutt is to be seriously 
reprobated.”’ ” 

In this state of affairs the national Republican party 
sent into the State, Senator Henry Wilson of Massachusetts, 
to harmonize discordant party elements. Senator Wilson 
spoke in several towns. In Richmond, he appealed to 
various classes to unite in the effort to reconstruct the State 
along the lines indicated by Congress. Wilson urged a 
coalition of forces including colored men, unconditional 
Union men, old Whigs, and those who, forced into the rebellion 
against their will, abandoned it before the war had ended. 
Wilson wanted them to elect trustworthy men to the Consti- 
tutional Convention and to Congress. He believed that a 
policy of fidelity to principle and inflexible firmness, of trust 

10 Reported in Richmond Times, April 18, 1867. 
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and liberality would bring victory to the cause their hearts 
loved and their judgments approved.” 

Senator Wilson’s effort was unsuccessful, but it gave 
stimulus to the efforts of certain Negro leaders to harmonize 
the whites and Negroes. Early in April, Lewis Lindsay had 
addressed the Negroes urging wisdom and moderation in the 
exercise of suffrage. He advised them to support loyal men 
for office, but not to repel former Confederates to whom they 
were deeply indebted for benefits in the past. Commenting 
thereupon, the Richmond Times said: ‘ Lindsay’s speech was 
conservative in its character and plainly showed the superi- 
ority of a well-raised negro over those whose only forte is 
prejudice and insolence.”’ 4 

On April 15, 1867, however, the Negroes went further. A 
committee, consisting of Solon Johnson, Wyatt Lewis, Henry 
Baldwin, Charles Carter and Edwin Braxton, arranged for 
Marmaduke Johnson, Wm. H. Macfarland, and R. T. 
Daniel, prominent native whites, to address the Richmond 
Negroes concerning their duties and responsibilities as citizens. 
In introducing the speakers, Solon Johnson stated the Negroes 
should hear the side of the native whites before choosing a 
political course. The speeches were kindly received despite 
the remark of Marmaduke Johnson that employers might 
proscribe Negroes who would vote against the native whites." 

Following closely upon this there was held a meeting at 
Petersburg called by influential white citizens. This meeting 
resulted from a movement led by the Richmond Whig, 
urging the cooperation of Union men, reconstructed Con- 
federates, and Negroes to restore the State to the Union 
through the agency of the Republican party. Recognizing 
that the Republican party controlled the government, the 
Whig urged that the State could be restored only by a frank 
acceptance of the Congressional Reconstruction policy.'® In 
line with this proposal, the Petersburg meeting adopted 
resolutions pledging compliance with the terms prescribed by 

18 Enquirer, April 23, 1867. 

4 Times, April 4, 1867. See also Enquirer, April 27, 1867. 
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Congress for the readmission of Virginia to the Union, and 
acknowledging the equality of all men before the law, ‘‘ both 
in respect to political privileges and power, and of civil 
rights.”’!7 The Petersburg declaration attracted attention in 
several localities including Charlottesville, Cape Charles, and 
Amelia. Whites and Negroes were equally zealous in sub- 
scribing to these resolutions.'* Yet they failed of statewide 
support because they were far too liberal for acceptance by 
the reactionary whites. 

The movement for cooperation was checked also by 
certain events transpiring soon thereafter in Richmond. 
Late in April, several Negroes decided to break down the 
segregation of the races on the street cars. This provoked a 
violent disturbance in which policemen removed the blacks,’® 
but the discrimination had to cease. A few days later, on 
May 6, Judge John C. Underwood, considered a strict partisan 
of the Negroes, convened the United States Circuit Court at 
Richmond. Judge Underwood summoned six Negroes to 
serve on the grand jury. These included George Seaton, 
Cornelius L. Harris, George Simms, Dulaney Beckley, Fields 
Cook and John Oliver. Cook and Oliver were considered 
intelligent men with conservative inclinations.?° Yet their 
appointment to jury service was deplored by the whites. 
To this jury, moreover, Underwood delivered a charge 
considered incendiary.”*_ On May 10, Underwood impanelled 
twelve Negroes on the petit jury of the Circuit Court before 
which he summoned Jefferson Davis to appear. The whites 
considered this an outrage. Meanwhile on May 10, a collision 
occurred between Negroes and a policeman who was brutally 
assaulting a Negro under arrest. The next day a similar 
affair happened. In each instance, the military forces were 
called to disperse a disorderly mob of Negroes and whites, 
and restore quiet. Further excitement was furnished by 
Zedekiah K. Hayward, a New Englander, who, on May 10, 

17 Whig, May 1, 1867. 

18 Dispatch, April 19, 20, 24, 25, 1867. 

19 Enquirer, April 25, 1867. 
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1867, was arrested, charged with inciting the Negroes to 
“acts of violence, insurrection and war.” It was reported 
that Hayward had urged Negroes to assert their rights to 
indiscriminate equality and public privileges with whites, and 
to ‘“‘have a high carnival”’ after sympathetic whites had left 
the State.” 

The interpretations placed upon these events by the whites 
and the Negroes differed widely. In them, the Negroes saw 
the unyielding opposition of the whites to equal rights and 
equal public privileges for the blacks. The whites considered 
them evidences of social unrest among the Negroes stimulated 
by radical agitators. Commenting upon the situation, the 
Richmond Times expressed the consensus of press opinion 
thus: ‘‘The violent state of feeling in Richmond is abnormal 
and not the result of the changed relations of the two races. 
It has been brought about entirely by the infamous speeches 
which have been delivered almost nightly to vast crowds of 
deluded negroes, at their churches and public meetings. It is 
peculiar to those Southern cities, where the efforts of Radical 
incendiaries have been persistent and most flagitious.” 
Relating its observations of country districts, the Times 
said: ‘‘Upon the plantations, at the country stores, and at 
the usual places of public resort, the intercourse of the blacks 
and whites was marked by courtesy, kindness and good feeling. 
The farmer spoke for the most part in terms of praise of the 
improving industry and honesty of the freedmen, and the 
blacks were excited and disturbed by no thought of social 
equality with their late masters. What we saw was simply a 
quiet, industrious agricultural community which had not been 
disturbed by almost daily and nightly teachings of itinerant 
agitators.’’ *° 

The freedmen, however, still hoped that reconciliation 
might succeed. Shortly thereafter, the Times, commenting 
upon ‘‘gratifying evidence of the good effects of recent 
occurrences of this sort in Richmond,’ expressed the opinion 
that the native whites and Negroes were about to be drawn 


#2 See the Dispatch and the Enquirer, May 11, 13, 14, 15, 16, 1867. 
*3 Richmond Times, May 15, 1867. 
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together. Continuing the journal said: ‘‘We understand 
that a number of the latter (the most intelligent colored 
population) are endeavoring to persuade some of the best 
known white citizens to deliver addresses to them at intervals 
between this time and the time at which our elections may 
be ordered.” *4 

The freedmen arranged a political meeting at Amelia 
Court House at which prominent whites had agreed to speak. 
Fields Cook and John Oliver spoke in behalf of the Negroes. 
Oliver urged the Negroes to send right thinking men to the 
Constitutional Convention. He was somewhat skeptical of 
the good faith of the former masters who had fought to 
perpetuate slavery. But he was specific on the question of 
“social equality.”” He wanted none of it. Oliver believed 
that whites and blacks should be free to choose their personal 
associates, but he desired equal public privileges with the 
whites. He opposed confiscation, and he urged the Negroes 
to let industry, thrift and propriety characterize their lives.” 

At this time, however, the reconstructionists were about 
to become hopelessly divided. John Minor Botts, Governor 
Peirpont, and other less liberal Republican leaders had 
proclaimed their refusal to recognize the validity of the 
Richmond convention of April 17, asserting that it was not 
representative of their reconstruction party.”® There went 
forth, then, from more than 300 prominent men, a call for a 
convention for reorganization to meet at Charlottesville on 
July 4. The adherents of Hunnicutt were not invited to 
cooperate. This caused a crisis, which could be met only by 
the intervention of the Reconstruction Committee.?” Medi- 
ators were sent from the North to meet with about fifty 
warring State leaders in a conference held in Richmond on 
June 16, 1868. After both sides had told their stories it was 
decided to compromise by holding a convention at Richmond 
on August 1 to draw up a new party platform. 

4 Times, May 17, 1867. 

* Richmond Enquirer, May 25, 1867. 
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The Hunnicutt faction had won a victory with the aid of 
the Negroes devoted to him, for he could easily control the 
convention in midst of so many firm Negro supporters. 
Yet, the less advanced liberal leaders still hoped to wrest 
party leadership from Hunnicutt. Many Virginians, re- 
garding it useless to continue the struggle, however, desired 
to return to the Union under the conditions imposed by 
Congress. They reasoned that once within the Union the 
State could control its local affairs. The astute white 
politicians could readily adjust matters so as to give the 
Negroes every legal right, without permitting them to 
exercise any but the right to vote. Thus the movement for 
cooperation was revived largely through the efforts of the 
Richmond Whig, supported by many considered antagonistic 
to the Union.”® 

This effort culminated in a meeting at Charlottesville on 
July, 1, 1867. Former Confederates dominated the meeting.”® 
The meeting adopted resolutions setting forth that having 
consented in good faith to the reconstruction of the Southern 
States under the Sherman-Shellabarger bill, they considered 
themselves as bound in honor to the unconditioned mainte- 
nance of the Union of these States, and that they regarded 
the welfare of Virginia and of the other Southern States as 
requiring that their people should cooperate with the party 
that will give them protection for life and property. Believing 
that the Republican party of the United States alone had the 
power to give them protection, they desired to cooperate 
with it.2° Delegates were elected to the convention to be 
held in Richmond on August 1, 1867. Virginians were 
urged to elect to the Constitutional Convention men of 
character and intelligence, whose attachments to the Union 
would give assurance of a hearty cooperation in the permanent 
reestablishment of the unity of the American people.* 

The Albermarle meeting led to ‘‘cooperation” meetings 
elsewhere. Citizens of other counties including Bucking- 

%8 Whig, June 2, 6, 24, 25, 1867. 

9 Tbid., July 3, 1867. 
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ham, Charlotte, Amelia, Louisa, Pittsylvania, Halifax, 
Rappahannock, Prince Edward, and Smythe endorsed 
the Albermarle resolutions. Thus the movements became * 
widespread prior to the convention. Drawing its support 
from the less confirmed ex-Confederates, the movement 
threatened to rend the solidarity of the whites. But the 
reactionaries were not moved by love of the Negro. They 
saw that Negro suffrage was inevitable. They therefore 
sought the support of the Negroes in a party led by the 
native whites.** By this means the effects of reconstruction 
might be greatly minimized. The Negroes would be granted 
the right to vote as instructed; but, in the exercise of other 
rights, they would be greatly restricted. 

From the point of view of the Hunnicutt followers, then, 
the success of the cooperation movement promised disastrous 
results. It would restore the State under reactionary native 
white control. This prospect was repugnant to white Re- 
publicans who would be shorn of future political leadership. 
The Negroes, moreover, did not trust the reactionaries. 
The latter had opposed the Civil Rights Law, the compre- 
hensive Freedmen’s Bureau Law of July 16, 1866, and the 
Fourteenth Amendment. Furthermore, despite their practical 
control of the government since the war, they had been 
unable to reconstruct the State on any basis of Negro suffrage. 
The Negroes reasoned, too, that the whites proffered co- 
operation merely in order to gain power and dominate the 
blacks. But entitled to equal political and civil rights with 
the whites, the Negroes were not disposed to accept inferior 
advantages so long as equal rights might be had. This 
position Lewis Lindsay, one of the foremost Negro leaders, 
took in a fiery speech at Charlottesville on the second day 
of July, advocating social, civic and political privileges of 
the Negro without any restriction whatever. 

On the day before the convention scheduled for the first 
of August, an assembly of conservative Republicans approved 
a set of resolutions presented by John Minor Botts. These 


® Enquirer, July 6, 1867; Whig, July 9, 23, 25, Aug. 1, 1867. 
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resolutions declared that secession was treason and should be 
punished; that the first allegiance of every citizen is to his 
country; that education at public expense should be provided 
for all; and that impartial suffrage and equality in all political 
and legal rights, without regard to color, should be established. 
These resolutions, moreover, advocated freedom of speech, the 
recognition and perpetuation of universal liberty, the payment 
of the public debt except the Confederate which should be 
repudiated, the necessity to elevate and give respectability to 
labor, a liberal system of internal improvements for the full 
development of the State’s resources, and the restoration of 
all political and civil rights to all Confederates except the 
leaders who should be excluded from political power and 
adequately punished.* 

On August 1, the Republican convention assembled in the 
African Baptist Church. According to press reports, Rich- 
mond Negroes, obeying orders of Hunnicutt, packed the 
church. The ‘‘cooperation” delegates, John Minor Botts and 
many Negroes, did not gain access to the church. The 
convention consisted of representatives of certain Negroes 
supplemented by fifty white participants who sat in the April 
convention. Hunnicutt dominated the church convention. 
Those who could not enter the church went to the Capitol 
Square where John Hawxhurst was appointed temporary 
chairman. The committee to report permanent officers 
recommended the reappointment of all officers of the April 
convention; and that the platform of the convention be re- 
adopted without change. These proposals, voted upon 
separately, were adopted. The platform advanced by Botts 
was rejected and a proposal that Botts address the convention 
was defeated.* Botts and his coworkers did not fare any 
better the second day when the convention assembled with 
fewer members. To defeat Botts, Doctor Thomas Bayne, an 
eloquent and fiery Negro orator, moved an immediate ad- 
journment since the work of the convention had been com- 
pleted. Hunnicutt requested that Botts and Governor 
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Peirpont be heard before the convention, but the motion to 
adjourn prevailed. The convention was then declared a mass 
meeting which, upon the motion of Bayne, Botts addressed. 
He advised the Negroes to surround themselves with every 
protection, and to accept the cooperation of any respectable 
white man who was willing to join the Republican party, 
endorse, and defend its principles.** The Botts viewpoint 
was strongly endorsed by Fields Cook, Cornelius Harris, and 
John Oliver and other substantial Negroes aligned with the 
cooperationists.*” 

Referring to the defeat of ‘‘cooperation,” the Enquirer 
said: ‘‘The dissolution of the cooperationists was remorseless 
and complete beyond any previous example in politics. In 
the first place they were crowded out of their attempted 
association. At the word from their leader, ‘Hunnicutt’s 
set’ packed and jammed the African Church in a twinkling, 
with a couple of thousands as an overflow. When at the 
appointed hour, Mr. Botts, with a few of the new recruits, 
made their way to the building, they found it impossible to 
get even to the door! In the next place the cooperative 
gentlemen were spoken out. They were denounced from the 
stands as objects of suspicion, against whom all good Radicals 
should be on their guard. Thirdly, they were voted out. 
Not one of them was recognized as of the convention; although 
it was but ‘a mass meeting,’ one of them (Mr. Stearns) was 
rejected as a committee man; and the convention which 
adjourned on Thursday night to the next morning, to give 
them a chance to ask for admission, and to watch them, 
adjourned sine die as soon as it reassembled, declaring its 
business done; thus proclaiming at once their indifference to 
them as allies, and their contempt of them as foes!” ** The 
press, however, failed to present the situation as it was. The 
fact of the case is that all of these political leaders had been 
frustrated and outgeneraled by Dr. Thomas Bayne, a Negro, 
one of the shrewdest politicians of his time. 

% Whig, August 3, 1867. 
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After this fiasco of ‘‘cooperation”’ the movement steadily 
declined. Hunnicutt continued the dominant figure in the 
Republican party of Virginia. The ‘“‘cooperation” of the 
less reactionary whites was rejected. The less liberal Re- 
publicans had to choose between the reactionary and the 
advanced positions. Many such Republicans including John 
Minor Botts accepted the viewpoint of the liberal recon- 
structionists. On the other hand, a Negro group led by 
Solon Johnson continued to function with the reactionaries.*® 
Meanwhile the Negroes gained assurance that they would 
eventually have the desires of their hearts, and the white 
press exaggerated the seriousness of affairs by fomenting 
race hate to organize a white man’s party.*” 

After this convention, moreover, the campaign went 
forward in a vigorous fashion. Liberals and reactionaries 
urged their partisans to register. The Congressional Act of 
July 19, 1867, finally fixed the status of electors and office- 
holders. All those who had held any civil or military office 
under the Federal Government, and any specified office under 
the State, and had subsequently supported the Confederacy 
were disqualified from voting or holding office. The test- 
oath, moreover, was to be required of officeholders. These 
restrictions, according to General Schofield, even denied to 
the State the service of able Union men such as Judge Rives 
who might have rendered invaluable assistance in the work 
of reconstruction.*° Nevertheless the total number of 
registrants was 225,933. These included 120,101 white and 
105,832 other persons. The white majority was 14,269. 
The whites were in a majority in 52 counties, the Negroes in 
50. But the Negro majorities were in the more populous 
southern and eastern counties. In these counties there were 
125,895 registrants, while in the counties with white majorities 
there were 90,555. On the basis of apportionment, one 
delegate to 2,061 constituents, the Negroes had an advantage. 

In the nominations for the convention, the liberals 

39 Jbid., August 29, Oct. 22, 1867. 
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selected a fair proportion of Negro candidates. The election 
took place on October 18, 19, 20, 1867. The whites polled 
76,084 votes; the Negroes, 93,145. The call of a convention 
was authorized by a vote of 107,342 to 61,887. Among those 
favoring the convention were 14,835 whites; opposing it, 
638 Negroes. There were 39,073 whites and 8,345 Negroes 
who did not vote.* The reactionaries elected 33 delegates 
to the convention; the liberals 72, including 25 Negroes. 

As a result of the election the situation became tense. 
The Negroes were naturally confident, but their conduct 
remained exemplary. In November, however, James W. 
Hunnicutt, the advanced liberal leader, was arrested charged 
with inciting the Negroes to insurrection in a speech made 
during the campaign. He was released on bail through the 
military authorities pending the adjournment of the Consti- 
tutional Convention.“ The purpose of the conservatives 
then was to attack the reconstructionists at every vulnerable 
point while strengthening their own lines. This was manifest 
in the action of a group of Richmond Negroes led by Robert 
Hobson, who commenced the organization of ‘‘ Conservative 
Colored Men’s Clubs.” In their first meeting, they adopted 
a resolution rebuking the white and black politicians who 
sought to alienate the Negro population of Richmond from 
the white, and asserting the purpose to harmonize the con- 
flicting interests of the white and black people. Hobson 
asserted that he favored a system of common schools open to 
all, but he believed the men whose taxes supported the 
government should exercise the controlling voice in legislation. 
Among the other Negroes connected with this movement 
were John Cooley, John H. Smith, Isaac Hatcher, J. J. Scott, 
Charles Hunter, David Davis, David Frazier and Lemuel 
Hobson.“ 

Speaking for the native whites, the reactionary press 
advocated retaliation against the Negroes.“* The Enquirer 

“ Enquirer, Oct. 15, 1867. 

“ Tbid., November 1, 1867, official returns. 
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boldly led the way, recommending the proscription of Negro 
labor. In an editorial that journal said: ‘‘The course of 
the negroes of this State in the late election—arrayed as 
they were in a solid phalanx against the interest, nay the 
property and even the lives of the people, presents the most 
irrefragable proof that their ‘hostility to us is instinctive and 
ineradicable. Nothing, therefore, remains for us to do but 
to meet the issue they have thus thrust upon us and defend 
ourselves like men.’”’ The ‘“‘defence’”’ recommended was the 
discharge of Negro workmen who had supported the liberal 
cause, and the hiring of reactionary Negroes and white 
employers.* 

Some few Negroes lost courage when they faced this 
situation. Many of them were thereby threatened with 
starvation. Lewis Lindsay wasreported as saying in reference 
to this ‘‘that before any of his children should suffer for food, 
the streets of Richmond should run knee-deep in blood; and 
he thanked God that the Negroes had learned to use guns, 
pistols, and ramrods.” “ Commenting on this, the editor of 
the Enquirer deplored that ‘‘the capitalist was threatened 
with murder if he dared to discharge men who had declared 
themselves his implacable enemies. He is to house, feed and 
cherish the black vipers who meet in midnight conclave, and 
not content with heaping foul epithets upon him, conspire to 
defraud him of his property. Undaunted by the presence 
of the military, the negroes openly avow sentiments, which 
deserve death upon the gallows.” ¢’ 

Proscription of Negro labor received the all but unanimous 
endorsement of the press. The Lynchburg News said: ‘‘We 
are gratified to learn that one hundred and fifty negroes 
employed at the Wythe Iron Mines, all of whom voted the 
straight out radical ticket, were discharged on Tuesday. by the 
owner of the works.’”’ The Bedford Sentinel said: “‘ They 
(the Negroes) have demonstrated their complete alienation 
from the whites, and have no right to look to them for 

* Enquirer, Oct. 25, 26, 1867. 
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employment or shelter.”” The Petersburg Index asserted: 
“The negroes are the last men who should complain if their 
white employers were to discharge them and supply their 
places with white men.” The Lynchburg Virginian said: 
‘““They (the native whites) should concert measures without 
delay to fill the State with white laborers from the North 
and from Europe. They must crowd the negro out. They 
must rid the State of an element that will hinder its prosperity, 
an element that, under the influence of base white demagogues, 
—themselves without property,—would tax the property of 
others to relieve themselves of obligation to educate their 
children and care for their paupers.”’ 4* 

The press contended that the election turned on the 
issue of race. The Richmond Whig said: ‘The election 
returns show with painful distinctness that the negroes have 
drawn a deep red blood line between themselves and the 
whites, and that with them principles are nothing, color 
everything.””’ The Lynchburg Virginian said: ‘‘The irre- 
pressible conflict which Mr. Seward first proclaimed between 
liberty and slavery, has now sprung up between the white 
and black men of the South, and may culminate in a war of 
races.”’ Asserting the real sentiment of the whites, it added 
significantly that Virginians could not share political power 
with the Negroes. The Farmville Journal said: ‘There is a 
lesson taught by the result of this election which every white 
man can readily understand. It defines the line broadly and 
distinctly between the races which the colored people have 
themselves drawn. It is not our purpose to utter one word 
of censure of the colored people for taking the stand they 
have. They are free; but so too are the whites, presumed to 
be, and until the fact is proved otherwise, they should act 
the part of the free men.”’ * 

But the agitation of the press continued. Writing on 
November 1, 1867, the Enquirer said: ‘‘While the pirates 
are gloating over the prize which they have won by fraud and 
the disfranchisement of our ablest men, we tell them in the 
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name of the white men, not only of Virginia, but of the North, 
that the negro shall not rule in this fair State designed by 
God to be the dominion of the highest type of the white race. 
We unfurl the standard of resistance to the wretched creatures 
who are soon to meet to complete the work of Africanizing 
Virginia, and tell them that there are no chains which they 
can forge in the shape of a mongrel organic law which can 
bind the giant limbs of the Old Dominion.” 

Shortly the Enquirer commenced urging that there be 
held a reactionary convention. Expressing the unanimous 
endorsement of the native white press, the Fredericksburg 
Herald said: ‘‘It seems to be generally conceded, as a measure 
of policy, to hold a white man’s convention in Richmond, at an 
early day. The 11th of December has been suggested.’ *° 
On November 7, the Executive Committee of the Conservative 
party of Richmond issued a call for a State Convention to 
assemble at Richmond on November 11, 1867. 

The convention assembled according to the call. The 
delegates included many of the most active secessionists. 
Among those present were Alexander H. H. Stuart, John 
B. Baldwin, R. M. T. Hunter and John Letcher. Stuart, 
who was elected chairman, stated the case of his party saying 
that although the State had complied with the stipulated 
requirement for reconstruction by repealing the ordinance of 
secession, repudiating the Confederate debt, and emancipating 
the slaves, Virginia had not been restored to its rights in the 
Union. On the contrary, he contended there had been 
inaugurated a policy placing the Southern States under the 
control of an inferior race. ‘‘We have met to appeal to the 
North not to permit the infliction of this disgrace upon us,” 
said he. ‘‘Our rights may be wrested from us, but we will 
never submit to the rule of an alien and inferior race. We 
prefer the rule of the bayonet.’”’ He then urged the organi- 
zation of a party to bring the State under ‘‘a white man’s 
government.” The convention adopted resolutions as- 

50 Hnquirer, November 9, 1867. 


% Tbid., Nov. 8, 1867. 
® Ibid., Whig, Dispatch, December 12, 1867. 
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suring the public of the actual abolition of slavery in Virginia 
and of the disinclination to reestablish the institution. They 
asserted, moreover, that the white people were not only 
lacking in hostility to the Negro, but favored their mental 
and economic development. They contended, too, that Vir- 
ginia should be restored to the Union by virtue of the rights 
guaranteed each State in the Federal Constitution, and that 
it was abhorrent to civilization to subject white people to 
the supremacy of Negroes just emerging from slavery. 
Upon these principles as platform a ‘‘reincarnated” con- 
servative party went forth to battle for the supremacy of 
the white race. 


58 Tbid., December 13, 1867. 











CHAPTER XIII 


GIvInG VIRGINIA A DEMOCRATIC CONSTITUTION 


On December 3, 1867, the authorized Constitutional Con- 
vention of 105 members met in Richmond.' Of these, about 
thirty-five were reactionaries; sixty-five, liberals; and five, of 
doubtful convictions.? The liberal delegates were largely 
native whites from other States, and Negroes. There were 25 
Negroes in all.2 Some of the non-native whites such as 
Judge John C. Underwood and James W. Hunnicutt entered 
the State prior to the war. The majority of the fourteen 
native whites, it was reported, were Confederate sympathizers 
during the war.‘ The liberal majority organized the con- 
vention and elected Judge Underwood president.® 

The native press called this body the ‘Mongrel Con- 
vention,” the ‘‘Convention of Kangaroos” and the “ Black 
Crook.’”’*® The powers in control were referred to as ‘‘ Vandals 

1 Journal of the Convention, 3. 


2 Richmond Dispatch, April 20, 1868. 
3 The following is the list of Negro members: 


Albermarle—J. T. 8. Taylor. James City and York—D. M. Norton. 
Buckingham—Frank Moss. Mecklenburg—John Watson. 
Campbell—S. F. Kelso. Middlesex and Essex—William Breed- 
Charlotte—Edward Nelson. love. 
Charlotte and Halifax—J. R. Holmes. Norfolk City—Thomas Bayne. 
Chesterfield and Powhatan—J. B. Norfolk County and Portsmouth— 
Carter. George Teamoh. 
Cumberland—John Robinson. Orange—F. W. Poor. 
Fluvanna—James D. Barrett. Petersburg—Peter G. Morgan. 
Goochland—William S. Mosely. Prince Edward and Appomattox—J. 
Greenville and Sussex—P. R. Jones. W. D. Bland. 
Halifax—David Canada. Princess Anne—Willis A. Hodges. 
Hanover and Henrico—Burwell Toler. Richmond City—Lewis Lindsay and 
Isle of Wight and Surry—W. H. Joseph Cox. 
Andrews. Southampton—John Brown. 


See Debates and Proceedings of the Constitutional Convention, 1867-1868, 5-6; and 
Enquirer, Oct. 29, 1867. 
‘ Ibid., April 20, 1868. 
5 Journal, 4. 
6 Enquirer, July 31, Dec. 5, 1867; Jan. 21, 1868. 
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in possession of the capitol.” 7 Edgar Allen of Prince Edward 
was contemptuously called ‘‘ Yankee Allen.” * Frank Moss, 
of Buckingham county, was known as “ Francis-Forty-Acres 
of Land-and-a-Mule-Moss.”’ Charles H. Porter who assisted 
Moss was characterized as ‘‘ Homestead-Exemption Porter.” ® 
In reporting the proceedings, moreover, the white members 
of the convention were referred to with the title ‘‘Mr.” in 
polite style, but in the case of persons of color the designation 
was such as “‘ Peter Jones, negro”’ and ‘‘ Andrews, mulatto.”’ 1° 
The Enquirer falsely stated on March 4, moreover, that the 
members of this body were ‘“‘illiterate vagabonds, many of 
whom could scarcely write their names.”’ " 

In addition to Judge Underwood and J. W. Hunnicutt, 
the body included, as members, such prominent white liberals 
as James H. Clements, Judge Edward K. Snead, Edgar Allen, 
John Hawxhurst, Henry M. Bowden, Charles H. Porter, 
James H. Platt, and Orrin E. Hine. The reactionaries, 
deprived of the services of their veteran spokesmen, were 
represented by men who could not well state the case of the 
aristocracy. Among these were Eustace Gibson, John L. 
Marye, James M. French, J. C. Gibson, Jacob W. Liggett, 
W. H. Robertson, and Norval Wilson. The Negroes taking a 
conspicuous part in the proceedings were Thomas Bayne, 
Lewis Lindsay, Willis A. Hodges, J. W. D. Bland, and 
Daniel M. Norton. In the course of the session an in- 
creasing number of Negroes engaged in debate. They 
showed that they understood the issues involved, but they 
exercised little control in shaping the measures enacted. 
The Negroes were effective mainly as voters.’ 

After spending some time in organization and political 
discussions, the body commenced effective work in January. 

7 Enquirer, Dec. 3, 1867. 

8 Ibid., July 20, 1868. 

® Ibid., June 24, 1868. 

10 Thid., Jan. 21, 1868. 

1 Tbid., March 4, 1868. Negroes elected to the legislature were declared by 
the editor of the Dispatch ‘men without capacity, without character, and without 
honor.”—Dispatch, Nov. 10, 1873. 


2 See Debates and Proceedings, 228-750; Richmond Enquirer, February 1, 
to April 18, 1868; Journal of the Convention. 
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One of the first questions considered greatly interested the 
Negroes. This was the report of the committee on the 
preamble and bill of rights. The first section of the bill of 
rights stated ‘‘that all men are by nature equally free and 
independent, and have certain inherent rights, of which, 
when they enter into a state of society, they cannot, by any 
compact, deprive or divert their posterity, namely, the 
enjoyment of life and liberty, with the means of acquiring 
and possessing property and pursuing and obtaining hap- 
piness and safety.” But this was the language of 
earlier constitutions. Fearing lest the word ‘‘men” might 
be interpreted to exclude Negroes in the future as in the past 
J. W. D. Bland offered a resolution to delete the word ‘‘men”’ 
as reported, and insert in lieu thereof, the words ‘‘ mankind, 
irrespective of race or color.” 4 This proposal, however, was 
not acceptable to the whites or the blacks. The latter 
strongly opposed incorporating into the Constitution specific 
references to race. Referring to this, Thomas Bayne ex- 
pressed himself as desirous of keeping his pledge to the 
people of his section that he would endeavor to aid in making 
a constitution that would not have the word black or the 
word white anywhere in it. Other substitutes and amend- 
ments were offered to no purpose, for the section was adopted 
as reported by the committee.’® 

After devoting considerable time to the much needed 
taxation reform, the body took up a measure of far greater 
importance to the Negroes. This was the report authorizing 
the establishment of a system of free public education. 
The report on education provided for the direction and 
management of the system, and required the General As- 
sembly to provide by law, ‘‘at its first session under this 
constitution, a uniform system of free schools; and for its 
gradual, equal and full introduction into all counties of the 
State, by the year 1874, or as much earlier as may be practi- 
cable.” The report made detailed provision for the support 

18 Debates and Proceedings, 241. 

44 Ibid., 250. 


6 Tbid., 251. 
16 Thid., 221-253, 501. 
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of the system and delegated to the General Assembly full 
power to make all needful laws and regulations to carry into 
effect the provisions of this article.!” | 

The report of the committee on education evoked a 
prolonged debate. It had not recognized racial distinctions. 
Immediately reactionary members attempted to amend the 
report so as to require white and Negro children to be taught 
separately.'® Such an amendment, proposed by James M. 
French, was lost, and another proposed by Eustace Gibson 
was laid on the table by a vote of 41 to 15.!° Most of the 
blacks, however, were determined to have mixed schools. 
Thomas Bayne then introduced a resolution that ‘“‘the free 
public schools in this State shall be open to all classes, and 
no child, pupil or scholar, shall be ejected from said schools on 
account of race, color or any invidious distinction; and the 
General Assembly shall not have power to make any law that 
will admit of any invidious distinction in any public schools 
in this State.” *° Shortly thereafter, Charles H. Porter pro- 
posed as a substitute that ‘‘the free public schools of the State 
shall be open and free to all persons and classes, and no one 
shall be excluded for any cause which does not apply equally 
to all persons and classes without distinction.” 7! 

These resolutions produced a lively debate in which the 
Negroes freely participated. They anticipated the immense 
advantage to be gained from mixed schools, as well as the 
neglect from which they would suffer where the schools 
would be separate. Thus, according to the Enquirer, Lewis 
Lindsay warned the white reconstructionists that their 
political fate depended upon the disposition of Bayne’s 
resolution, and that if mixed schools were defeated, the 
large majority of the Negroes would oppose the ratification of 
the Constitution.” Peter Jones contended that the failure of 
the liberals to support this measure would constitute their 


17 Documents of the Constitutional Convention, 1867-1868, Mo., 28, 153. 
18 Journal, 299, 301; Enquirer, March 28, 1868. 

19 Enquirer, March 28, 1868; Journal, 299, 301. 

20 Enquirer, April 8, 1868; Journal of the Convention, 333. 

21 Hnquirer, April 9, 1868. 

® Ibid., April 8, 1868. 
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repudiation of their own platform. Willis Hodges believed 
that the defeat of the mixed schools proposal would mean the 
break-up of the Republican party in Virginia. Yet, one 
Negro delegate, S. F. Kelso, counselled his fellow members 
to be conntet with separate schools. He believed the re- 
actionaries could be trusted in the matter of educating the 
Negroes.” In the end, the proposal of mixed schools was 
defeated and Porter’s resolution was lost by a vote of 21 to 67. 
The white liberals joined the reactionaries in frustrating this 
plan for democratic education.” 

The education report as adopted made no specific reference 
to either mixed or separate schools. However, several 
changes were made. One provided free text books for the 
poor. Another extended the time of the statewide intro- 
duction of common schools to 1876, if necessary. Still 
another authorized the General Assembly to prohibit parents 
or guardians from allowing their children to grow up in 
ignorance and vagrancy. Slight changes were made in the 
determination of the permanent and perpetual library fund; 
and the section providing for the support of the system was 
made to read: ‘‘The General Assembly shall apply the 
annual interest on the literary fund, the capitation tax 
provided by this Constitution for public free school purposes, 
and an annual tax upon the property of the State of not 
less than one mill, nor more than five mills, on the dollar, 
for the equal benefit of all the people of the State, the number 
of children between the ages of five and twenty-one years in 
each public free school district, being the basis of such 
division.” * It was further provided that any unexpended 
sum of any one year in any puvlic free school district should 
go into the general school fund for redistribution the next 
year, and that any county or school districts might raise on 
property therein, for the support of the schools, an additional 
tax not exceeding five mills on the dollar.” 

The question of paramount importance to all classes in 

23 Enquirer, April 8, 1868. 

 Ibid., April 9, 1868; Journal, 339, 340. 

% Constitution of Virginia, 1867-1868, Article VIII, Section 8. 

* Jbid., Article VIII, Section 8. 
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the convention was that of suffrage. It was the subject of 
debate for a large portion of the session. On the 9th of 
January, the question of suffrage arose in connection with a 
consideration of the seventh section of the bill of rights. This 
section said: ‘‘That all elections ought to be free, and that 
all men, having sufficient evidence of permanent common 
interest with, and attachment to the community, have the 
right of suffrage, and cannot be taxed or deprived of their 
property for public uses without their own consent, or that of 
their representatives so elected, nor bound by any law to 
which they have not, in like manner, assented for the public 
good.” 2? Immediately John Hawxhurst moved to amend 
the section so that it should read: ‘‘That all elections ought 
to be free and that all men should have the right of suffrage.’’ 7° 
The purpose of this amendment was to assert that suffrage is 
a natural right, a proposition attacked by both liberals and 
reactionaries.”® 

On the 16th of January, the question of suffrage again 
came before the body. With a long speech John C. Under- 
wood brought forward the proposal to give “‘the franchise 
and the right to hold office to every citizen of the State of 
full age, of sound mind and of good reputation.” *° By this 
measure he hoped to elevate the status of three classes: the 
clergy who had not the right to hold office and women and 
Negroes who could not vote. He presented testimony to 
show the hostility of Madison, Jefferson, Henry and other 
renowned Virginians to slavery and inequality, and denounced 
some of the Virginians present for opposition to human 
rights and reconstruction. He expressed the hope that the 
convention would place Virginia ‘on the platform of the more 
advanced and enlightened States of the Union by the entire 
enfranchisement especially of the clergy and the Negroes.’ 
He was eloquently answered by Marye, who, in characteristic 
fashion, tried to show that government is the prerogative of 
white men.*! 


27 Debates and Proceedings, 343. 

8 Tbid., 343. 

39 Journal of the Convention, 102; Debates and Proceedings, 347. 
3° Debates and Proceedings, 458. 

3 Tbid., 452, 454, 467, 541, 543. 
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Neither were the Negroes agreed on the question of the 
inherent right of suffrage. Thomas Bayne considered the 
right of suffrage inherent, God-given, commencing with the 
existence of man. But he asserted that a man could so 
abuse this right as to justify its being taken from him.” 
Bayne thereby sought to strengthen the claim of the Negroes 
to the right of suffrage, and to make it impossible to deprive 
them of that right. On the contrary, Willis A. Hodges 
considered suffrage a political privilege conferred. Expressing 
his views further, Hodges said: ‘‘I am somewhat acquainted 
with political rights as well as natural rights. I never 
thought political and natural rights came from the same 
source. I expressed my opinion that I should be under the 
necessity of voting against the amendment. . . . I have no 
fear that colored men will be defrauded out of their rights if 
this article is not inserted in the Bill of Rights.” * The 
Hawxhurst amendment, however, was rejected by a vote of 
8 to 47. Six Negroes supported the measure and fourteen 
opposed it.** 

Suffrage continued the chief question before the convention 
after the submission thereto of the report of the committee 
on suffrage. This report recommended the enfranchisement 
of ‘‘every male citizen of the United States, twenty-one years 
old, who shall have been a resident of this State six months, 
and of the county, city or town, in which he shall offer to vote, 
one month next preceding any election,’ except “‘idiots and 
lunatics’; ‘‘persons convicted of bribery in any election, 
embezzlement of public funds, treason or felony”; ‘‘any 
person who shall challenge another, or accept a challenge to 
fight a duel, or act as second to any persons about to engage 
in a duel’’; and ‘‘all persons who, by the proposed Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, known as 
Article Fourteen, or by the Reconstruction Acts, are pro- 
hibited from holding office, or from registering to vote for 
delegates to the Convention to frame a constitution, provided 
that the General Assembly may, by a two-thirds vote of 

*® Debates and Proceedings, 522-526. 


% Ibid., 546. 
* Tbid., 550. 
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both houses, remove the disability imposed by this clause.” * 
The report also recommended that all elections should be by 
ballot, that persons entitled to vote should be deprived of 
voting at any election because of non-payment of any tax 
imposed by law. Officers should be required to subscribe to 
an oath affirming their support and maintenance of the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, and of Virginia, 
and proclaiming their recognition and acceptance of the civil 
and political equality of all men.** Dissenting from this 
position, a minority of the committee submitted a separate 
report, largely a protest against the provisions in the report 
of the majority of the committee and an appeal for suffrage 
restricted by taxpaying and property requirements.*’? The 
minority report, of course, was rejected by 29 votes to 59.*8 

Seriously taking up the majority report by sections, the 
first was amended so as to extend the residence requirement 
of electors in the State to twelve months, and in the sub- 
divisions to three months.*® Upon motion of 8S. F. Maddox 
the third clause of the section was amended so as to deny to 
any citizen of the State who after adoption of the Consti- 
tution should fight a duel with a deadly weapon, knowingly 
convey a challenge, or assist in the fighting of a duel, within or 
without the State, the right to vote or to hold office in the 
State.° But the sweeping measures of disfranchisement 
began with the fourth clause of the first section. J. D. 
Gibson offered to disfranchise all persons having less than 
three fourths Caucasian blood. The proposal was rejected." 
A violent debate ensued when Orrin E. Hine offered as a 
substitute to disfranchise in similar fashion all secessionists 
who after holding high offices under the United States had 
aided the rebellion. The substitute, however, was adopted 

% Documents of the Const. Convention, 1867-1868. Report of the Committee 
on the Elective Franchise and Qualifications for Office, No. 39, 155-156. 

% Ibid., No. 39, 155-156. 

37 Ibid., No. 37, 193-201. 

38 Journal of the Convention, 213. 

3 Tbid., 214, 215. 


4° Thid., 219. 
" Tbid., 219. 
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in spite of Snead’s effort to eliminate from it some of its 
most objectonable features.*? 

Hine was equally successful in securing the adoption of 
an additional clause to disfranchise ‘“‘every person who acted 
as a commissioned officer, above the rank of first lieutenant 
in the army or master in the navy, in any military or naval 
organization opposed to the United States during the late 
rebellion.” “ Because of going much further than Con- 
gressional Reconstruction had contemplated, this motion was 
reconsidered. The press reported that S. F. Kelso, a Negro 
delegate, referred to an order from Washington that the 
convention reconsider the question of disfranchisement.“ It 
was known, too, that General Schofield was opposed to such 
sweeping action.” Later, amendments to the suffrage clause 
were passed. One provided ‘‘that the Legislature may, by a 
vote of three-fifths of both Houses, remove disabilities 
incurred by this clause from any person included therein, by 
a separate vote, recorded in each case.” “ The section was 
adopted as amended.‘’? Nevertheless, Hine, Hunnicutt, and 
Hawxhurst made other unsuccessful efforts for additional 
disfranchisement.** 

Condemning this action of the convention with respect to 
suffrage, the Enquirer of March 9th said: ‘‘The great danger 
which we apprehended was from negro suffrage with a 
proscription of the whites so limited and mild that our 
people might learn to endure the political equality of the 
negro. But in extending the right of suffrage to negro 
paupers and rogues, and in depriving of citizenship many 
thousands of our best citizens, whose proscription was not 
dreamed of by Congress, the intention of the Radicals to 
place the negro over the white man is as clear as noon-day. 
Equality of races is not contemplated in Virginia. Enough 

# Journal, 220, 221; Enquirer, March 9, 1868. 

#8 Journal, 221-222. 

“ Enquirer, March 7, 1868. 

* Schofield, Forty-Siz Years, 400. 

* Journal, 239. 

47 Thid., 240. 

48 Thid., 240, 241, 243. 
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white men must be disfranchised to secure the supremacy of 
those who were but yesterday our slaves.” 

The consideration of suffrage continued. The fourth 
section requiring the General Assembly to enact a general 
registration law was amended to require a person applying 
to register to make an oath that he was not disqualified 
from voting by the Constitution then being framed, and that 
he would support it to the best of his ability.*® On the motion 
of Hunnicutt, the fifth section of the report making the non- 
payment of taxes no bar to voting was stricken out.*® Later, 
the seventh section was added to the suffrage article. This 
required all state, city, and county officers to take the test 
oath declaring that they had not voluntarily borne arms 
against the United States, given aid or counsel to persons 
engaged in armed hostility thereto, or exercised the functions 
of any office under any authority hostile to the United States, 
or yielded voluntary support to any pretended power within 
the United States, inimical thereto. The subscriber was 
required to defend the Constitution of the United States and 
to bear faith and allegiance to the same. The obligation he 
must take without any mental reservation or evasion of 
purpose.*' Other efforts toward disfranchisement were made 
but were blocked by a motion that the matter be indefinitely 
postponed.» 5 

During the last hours of the convention, however, suffrage 
the all important question came up again. Some of the 
reconstructionists, even the Negroes, favored removing some 
of the restrictions imposed. J. W. D. Bland, the Negro 
delegate from Prince Edward, for example, wished to offer 
the resolution that ‘‘all persons who advocate the adoption 
of this Constitution, or vote for a candidate for office favoring 
the same, shall be relieved from all disabilities imposed by 
the above section (number seven), so far as it relates to county, 

4° Journal, 240. 

50 Tbid., 247. 

5! Tbid., 283, 284. 

% Ibid., 291. 


% Ibid., 295, 296. 
4 Tbid., 379, 380. 
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city or town officers.” * Yet all such efforts failed because 
the body refused to suspend the rule that proposed resolutions 
might be offered. The Constitution was finally adopted by 
a vote of 51 to 36. Among the delegates voting for its 
rejection was W. H. Andrews, a Negro.® 

Defeated in this convention, the reactionaries prepared 
for the battle before the electorate or in the field. Expressing 
this sentiment, the Richmond Enquirer, an influential exponent 
of such opinion, urged ‘“‘eternal resistance to negro rule.” 
On January 21, 1868, that journal said: “It is the duty of 
Virginia at once to take the ground that no order, ordinance, 
act, law or deed done by the representatives of the secret 
negro leagues, whether in or out of Convention, shall be 
obeyed, respected or heeded unless, under the compulsion of 
the fixed bayonets of the Federal soldiery.” ” 

In a manner somewhat similar, the reactionary members 
of the convention expressed their disapproval of recon- 
struction. Addressing the people of Virginia these gentlemen 
said: ‘‘For nearly five months we have patiently sat in this 
Convention listening to the encomiums upon the negro race, 
to wholesale denunciations against the whites of the South, 
to propositions and speeches levelled against property, and 
addressed to the cupidity of enfranchised slaves suddenly 
invested with the controlling power in the State.” ‘It was 
the subject of remark among us during the progress of the 
Convention,”’ said they, ‘‘that the negroes grew more and 
more impracticable. The reported debates of the Convention 
will show how active they gradually became in the pro- 
ceedings of the body.” ‘‘Another matter which attracted 
our attention,” said they further, ‘‘was the disrespect which 
the Northern leaders in the body paid to all that had hereto- 
fore been distinctive in the fundamental law of the State.” 
.. . “In a wanton and reckless spirit,” (they) ‘‘overthrew 
whatever had been consecrated under all previous consti- 
tutions in the affections of the people, or whatever such men 
as Madison, and Marshall, and Leigh, had deemed of prime 

5% Journal, 382. 


5 Journal of the Convention, 389. 
57 Enquirer, Jan. 21, 1868. 
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importance in laying the foundation of our social organi- 
zation.’ °° 

Referring here particularly to the Negro, these native 
whites had in mind the bold efforts made by such leaders as 
Dr. Thomas Bayne. This gentleman especially angered the 
aristocratic element by the fearless and forceful manner in 
which he advocated the cause of the Negro. In the Conven- 
tion he was quick on his feet, and he generally spoke to the 
point. An orator by nature, too, he was more than a match 
for his opponents. Unable to answer logically this eloquent 
orator and shrewd politician, his enemies undertook to hold 
him up to ridicule. At the close of the Convention the 
Enquirer of April 16, 1868, referred thus to him saying: ‘‘ Our 
people will learn with profound regret that the distinguished 
statesman, sage, philosopher, logician, debater, elocutionist 
and tooth-puller, Dr. Thomas Bayne of Norfolk, will leave 
Richmond tomorrow per James River steamer. For four 
months and a half past the Doctor has afforded us no 
little amusement and not unfrequently furnished us with 
material for a paragraph. We bid the Doctor an affectionate 
farewell; wish him a safe and prosperous voyage, and trust 
that he will never more be conventionist for Virginia.”’ 

The Constitution, however, offered much ground for the 
rejection of some features. The most serious defects related 
to the “iron clad test oath” required of jurors and officers, 
and other restrictions on suffrage much harsher than Congress 
desired. These were sponsored by white reconstructionists 
in order to promote their political fortunes. Some of the 
reconstructionists strongly opposed these proscriptive features. 
Edgar Allan urged the Negro delegates not to vote for 
them because the adoption of such a constitution would 
secure to them only for a few years the power to reward men 
ambitious to receive their gifts. On the contrary, the 
Negroes would leave as a legacy to their children the hatred 
of white men surrounding them. Allan asserted that the 
men leading the Negroes endeavored to frame for Virginia 


58 Address of the Conservative Members of the Late State Convention to the People 
of Virginia, Enquirer, April 20, 1868. 
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a constitution designed to make her a rendezvous for ad- 


venturous foreigners.®® Judge Snead held that the “test 
oath’? would exclude from office nearly every native-born 


Virginian. Many Republicans, he said, could not take the 
oath, while others who could, would not do so. Practically 
all who remained within the Confederate lines during the 
war committed acts inconsistent with strict loyalty to the 
United States.®° 

Article seven was a plan for county organization. The 
first section provided for the election or appointment of the 
designated county officers. The second provided that each 
county should be divided into so many compactly located 
townships as required, not less than three. It created a 
number of township officers to be elected by popular vote. 
The third section authorized the division of each township 
into compactly located school districts, with the provision 
that no district should be formed containing less than one 
hundred inhabitants. It further provided for the election of 
district school trustees by popular vote. The fourth section 
directed the division of each township into one or more road 
districts. An overseer of roads was provided for each of 
such districts. Section five required the General Assembly 
to carry the provisions of the article into effect, and em- 
powered it to provide additional city or county officers, if 
necessary. Section six prevented the sheriffs from holding 
other offices, and relieved the county of responsibility for 
the acts of sheriffs. 

This plan of county organization was considered decidedly 
objectionable. It was asserted that the plan would work 
well only in densely populated States; and that the number 
of county officers would be at least doubled in the smallest 
counties. It was estimated that small counties would have 
not less than sixty, and large ones perhaps two hundred such 
officials. Since all except county judges and county super- 
intendents of schools would be elected by popular vote, it 
was felt that the general enfranchisement of the freedmen 


5° Whig, April 21, 1868. 
60 Enquirer, April 17, 1868. 
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would insure the election of Negroes or white liberals in the 
counties east of the Blue Ridge. Critics believed that the 
plan would be expensive, tending to increase taxes. The 
idea in complicating this system thus was to break up the 
family rings which were accustomed to control the counties. 
It was said that a single family got control of the government 
of Fluvanna county and held it for about fifty years.” 

Article ten dealt with taxation and finance. Taxation 
was made uniform and equal on different kinds of property, 
the same to be taxed according to its legally assessed valu- 
ation. No tax was to be imposed for the privilege of catching 
oysters, but the amount of sales of oysters caught by citizens 
in any one year was to be taxed. Incomes exceeding six 
hundred dollars a year were to be taxed, and licenses were 
required in certain vocations. A poll tax of one dollar was 
imposed upon all males of twenty-one years. But the 
proceeds of this tax were to be used exclusively in support of 
the public school system. Counties and corporations were 
empowered to lay a poll tax not exceeding fifty cents for all 
purposes. The native whites opposed this article because of 
the limitation and disposition of the poll tax. They felt 
that the collection of the poll tax would not be enforced, 
since no penalty attached to the non-payment thereof. They 
urged that the taxing powers should be lodged with the 
whites paying practically all the taxes. The idea that the 
consumer is the real taxpayer had never reached the minds 
of the conservatives. 

Article eleven provided for a homestead exemption. 
Section one granted to every householder or head of a family 
an exemption from levy, seizure, sale, execution, etc., issued 
on a demand for any debt, heretofore or hereafter con- 
tracted, on real and personal property to the value not exceed- 
ing $2,000, under certain limitations. Section three pro- 
vided that this article would not deter the sale of property 


6 From Address of the Conservative Members of the Constitutional Convention 
to the People of Virginia, Enquirer, April 20, 1868. 

® Woodson, The Disruption of Virginia, an unpublished thesis at Harvard 
University. 

3 See Conservative Address, Enquirer, April 20, 1868. 
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having thereon any mortgage, deed of trust, pledge or other 
security. Section four prohibited the General Assembly from 
passing any law staying the collection of debts, commonly 
known as stay laws. The homestead law was attacked 
because of its retroactive feature. For this cause, it was 
alleged to be unconstitutional. If so declared, because of 
the prohibition of ‘“‘stay laws,” it was urged that debtors not 
caring to go into bankruptcy would have no relief. 

The Constitution guaranteed equal civil and political 
rights, and public privileges to all. The native whites 
strongly opposed this provision because this legally secured 
to Negroes equal and free access to all hotels, railroad cars 
and other public places. It was feared that the provision 
might be used to enforce mixed schools, should the legislature 
not specifically require separate schools for the races. 
Furthermore, the native whites strongly opposed the require- 
ment to vote by ballot. But this objection just as several 
others indicated the thorough reactionary character of the 
Virginians. Voting by ballot has since then been adopted 
throughout the United States. 

Article eight of the Constitution authorized the establish- 
ment of a system of free public schools. This was designed to 
elevate the 70,000 illiterate whites referred to by Super- 
intendent W. H. Ruffner in the school report of 1871, as well as 
the Negroes whom slavery had generally deprived of mental 
instruction. Yet the reactionaries opposed the measure be- 
cause, they argued, it was too expensive to be borne by the 
impoverished State. Many contended that the support of a 
system of free schools would defeat the payment of the public 
debt. Later, this same class gave all but unanimous testi- 
mony as to the beneficial effects of popular education. The 
measure authorizing public free education has been regarded 
even by the reactionaries as the crowning act of Recon- 
struction. 

The Constitution framed by the convention was not voted 
upon immediately. An ordinance of that body required the 


% Enquirer, April 20, 1868. 
% Ibid., Apri! 20 18€2, h 
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instrument to be submitted to the people for ratification on 
June 2, 1868. But several causes brought about a postpone- 
ment. In the first place, General Schofield, the military 
commander of Virginia, was hostile to the Constitution. The 
money to hold the election might be obtained from either of 
two sources. Congress might make a special appropriation 
for the purpose, but did not. The money might be taken from 
the State treasury with the consent of the military com- 
mander; but he declined to give that consent, and refused 
to order an election for ratification or rejection. Instead he 
recommended to Congress ‘‘that the people be authorized to 
vote separately on the disqualifying clause, a privilege which 
the convention had denied.” ® Next, the hostility of the 
native whites tended to bring about an extended postpone- 
ment of the election. Finally, Congress itself, it was said, 
opposed the extreme proscriptive features of the Consti- 
tution. As a result, the Constitution came to a vote only 
after a bitter political contest extending over a year. 


% Schofield, Forty-Six Years, 402. 











CHAPTER XIV 


RECONSTRUCTION THROUGH COMFROMISE 


Although General Schofield issued an order prohibiting 
the immediate election of State officers and the submission of 
the Constitution to the electorate,! the political parties forth- 
with prepared for a contest. The Republicans assembled in 
a nominating convention at Richmond on May 6, 1868. 
The balloting for nominees began on the first day. The 
leading candidates for the gubernatorial nomination were H. 
H. Wells, John Hawxhurst, and James W. Hunnicutt. 
Wells, having the advantage of appointment to succeed 
Peirpont, was nominated, securing 153 of the 218 votes cast. 
James H. Clements was nominated for Lieutenant-Governor, 
and G. W. Booker for Attorney-General. A. M. Crane 
received the nomination for congressman-at-large. George 
Teamoh, a Negro, was chosen as one of the four delegates- 
at-large to the National Republican Convention, and a 
State Executive Committee was appointed.2, Hawxhurst and 
Hunnicutt who dominated the Negroes failed because they 
were such bitter enemies of the aristocratic party that they 
might alienate whites then disposed to support the Republican 
party. Wells was committed to the policy of Congressional 
Reconstruction. Speaking before the convention he advocated 
the civil and political equality of all men, and endorsed 
universal free education. 

On the second day, the convention unanimously passed 
significant resolutions. The first resolution demanded an 
early and full restoration of Virginia to the Union on the 
condition prescribed by the Reconstruction Acts. The second 
resolution recognized the equality of all men, and declared 
that all citizens of the United States ought to have in each 
State the equal protection of the laws, and ought to enjoy 
the rights, privileges and immunities that States grant its 

1 Schofield, Forty-Siz Years, 402. 


2 Enquirer, May 7, 8, 1868. 
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citizens, without regard to race, color, previous condition, 
or religious faith. The third endorsed the Constitution lately 
framed in the convention. The fourth pledged the party 
support to the establishment of a system of public free 
education maintained by general taxation. The fifth com- 
mitted the party to secure the removal of disabilities for 
participation in the rebellion from those who should co- 
operate in the restoration of the State in accordance with the 
Reconstruction Acts. The sixth declared that the United 
States ought to reimburse those loyal citizens who lost 
property through the agency of the government in suppressing 
the rebellion. The seventh thanked Congress for its action 
in behalf of human liberty. The eighth endorsed U. S. 
Grant and Henry Wilson as the standard bearers of the 
national Republican party in the ensuing national election.’ 

On the 7th of May, the conservative or reactionary party 
of Virginia assembled in convention at Richmond. Colonel 
S. McDowell Moore was appointed temporary chairman. 
Speaking before the body, Moore ‘‘opposed the ratification 
of the ‘abominable’ constitution framed by the radically 
controlled convention, especially since it would assess an 
enormous taxation on the property of Virginia to build public 
schools.”” Moore was convinced of the wisdom of nominating 
State officers, but he knew that the appearance of new men 
and new speakers might have a good effect all over the State. 
Col. Moore advised a conciliatory course toward the Negroes 
believing that through “proper management the influence of 
the Federal Bureau agents over them might be nullified to 
the end that Negroes might be induced to vote with the 
Conservative party.’’ 4 

Following the remarks of Col. Moore, the committee on 
permanent organization reported John B. Baldwin the choice 
for president. Later the business committee reported three 
resolutions. The first resolution proposed that candidates be 
nominated for State offices and Congress in the approaching 
election. The second provided that candidates be selected 


5 Enquirer, May 8, 1868. 
4 Tbid., May 8, 1868. 
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without reference to their ability to take the disqualifying 
oaths. The third authorized the nomination of delegates to 
represent the party in the National Democratic Convention 
shortly to be held in New York. The first and third reso- 
lutions were adopted without a contest, but the effort to 
change the second resolution eliminating any reference to 
the ability of candidates to take the disfranchising oaths 
was unsuccessful.® 

Then the body proceeded to nominate officers. Many 
names including those of A. H. H. Stuart, John B. Baldwin, 
General James Walker and Robert E. Withers were put in 
nomination for Governor. In the course of the nominations 
R. T. Daniel expressing the position of the party said the 
object was not to nominate men who could be elected, but 
rather those capable of defeating the Constitution. ‘“‘If a 
Democratic President should be elected at the next Presidential 
election,’ asserted Daniel, ‘‘the issue will be raised at once 
whether the Reconstruction laws are constitutional or not. 
They will be, must be decided unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court of the United States.” 

The balloting for Governor resulted in the nomination 
of Robert E. Withers, a Confederate colonel. General 
James A. Walker was nominated for office of Lieutenant- 
Governor, and John L. Marye, Jr., for Attorney-General. 
Marmaduke Johnson received the nomination for Congress- 
man-at-large, and nominations were made of delegates to 
the National Democratic Convention. In accepting the 
nomination, Withers pledged himself to make every effort to 
relieve the State ‘“‘manacled and bleeding of the incubus of 
negro suffrage and negro domination.’”’ The convention 
endorsed the address of the Conservative members of the 
Constitutional Convention condemning the Constitution, and 
recommended the address to the people of Virginia.® 

The campaign began immediately. On June 4, 1868, R. 
E. Withers, the reactionary candidate for Governor, made a 
characteristic speech at Petersburg. Addressing his audience, 


5 Enquirer, May 8, 1868. 
* Ibid., May 9, 1868. 
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Withers said: ‘‘I appear before you as the standard bearer 
of the white man’s party, and I demand of them their support. 
I do not ask the support of the negroes, nor do I expect it, 
for I consider them unfit to exercise the right of suffrage. 
I do not wish those present to understand that I am an enemy 
of their race, for I am not, but, on the contrary, will hold 
myself ever ready to protect their welfare, as much as any 
blatant ‘carpet-bagger’ there is in the country; but I will 
never consent to extend to them the political right of suffrage. 
I cannot or will not forget their conduct during the war, 
when we had to leave our wives and children in their pro- 
tection, but with all this I cannot grant them the right of 
suffrage, but will do all in my power to promote their future 
welfare.” Withers then appealed for the defeat of the 
Constitution on the ground of race, since Negroes and 
‘“‘carpet-baggers”’ had the principal share in framing it.” 

Despite the pronouncement of Withers, some few Negroes 
advocated his election. On June 26, John Breckinridge 
strongly urged the Negroes of Nelson county to support the 
reactionary party. According to the correspondent, Breckin- 
ridge expressed ‘‘in homely language, very sensible ideas.”’ ® 
In a similar manner Lindsey Tyree addressed the people of 
Green Bay. Hespoke out forcibly before whites and Negroes 
in the interest of the reactionaries. Tyree asserted that the 
reactionaries were the best friends of the Negroes, and that 
the liberals desired to exploit them for selfish ends.? The 
masses of Negroes, however, supported the Republican candi- 
dates. Thus the campaign was vigorously prosecuted by 
both parties until the elections of 1868 convinced Virginians 
of the futility of their opposition to universal Negro suf- 
frage as a condition of the readmission of the State to the 
Union. 

In the meantime, the Republicans had taken measures to 
bring their work before Congress for endorsement. Through 
Governor Wells in June they requested the Reconstruction 

7 Enquirer, June 5, 1868. 

8 Ibid., July 6, 1868. 

® Ibid., July 9, 1868. 
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Committee to provide a liberal appropriation for immediate 
election in Virginia. In response thereto, the House of 
Representatives passed a bill authorizing that the election 
be held from the thirteenth to the fifteenth of August, 1868. 
But the bill was unsatisfactory in that it reopened registration 
and thus gave the opportunity for the qualification of sufficient 
white voters, perhaps, to defeat the Constitution.'!° Matters 


were then prolonged with plans and schemes as to registration 
and new petitions to Congress. The remaining portion of 
the year 1868 thus passed away without any definite achieve- 
ment. On December 8, 1868, the House of Representatives 
did pass a bill providing that the election be held in May, 
1869," but the Senate did not concur therein.” 

Prior to this time, moreover, no opposition to the passage 
of the measure had come from Virginia. According to A. 
H. H. Stuart, ‘‘apathy seemed to pervade the State and 
everybody remained quiescent.”” But Stuart awakened the 
reactionaries from their lethargy. This was accomplished by 
publishing in the Dispatch and in the Whig a communication 
written by Stuart over the signature of ‘‘Senex.’”’ The writer 
urged the recognition of universal suffrage in return for 
universal amnesty as a compromise. He pointed out that the 
revolutionary changes which Virginians had already made in 
giving sanction to the Constitutional amendment abolishing 
slavery and granting to Negroes the rights to testify in 
courts had not produced harmful results. He further proposed 
that an appropriate committee might select from the Consti- 
tution of 1850 and the proposed Constitution of 1861 the 
better provisions omitting the word white, and therefrom 
frame a complete constitution embodying the universal 
suffrage and universal amnesty proposition in its broadest 
terms, including Negro eligibility. This new Constitution, he 

10 See Beck’s speech, Congressional Globe, 1868, 4416. 

1 Congressional Globe, 1868-1869, 37. 

2 A. H. H. Stuart, A Narrative of the Leading Incidents of the Organization of 
the First Popular Movement in Virginia in 1865 to Reestablish Peaceful Relations 
between the Northern and Southern States, and of the Subsequent Efforts of the 


Committee of Nine in 1869 to Secure the Restoration of Virginia to the Union, 
18. 
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would request Congress to consider in lieu of the one sub- 
mitted by the convention." 

- But such was the hostility of Virginians to Negro suffrage 
that few were ready to accept the proposal. The editor of 
the Richmond Enquirer refused to publish the communication; 
and the editor of the Whig agreed to publish the paper upon 
the conditions that Stuart should be referred to as the author, 
that the editor should not be held committed to support the 
propositions therein contained, and that the Dispatch should 
agree to publish it simultaneously under the same conditions. 
In this arrangement the Dispatch concurred. The reactionary 
press, moreover, severely condemned the proposition. It 
argued that the reactionaries had a numerical preponderance 
in Virginia sufficient to defeat Negro suffrage; that Negro 
suffrage implied ruin, and for that reason should be resisted 
as long as escape therefrom was possible.” 

Nevertheless sober minds regarded the proposition worthy 
of some consideration. On the day of the publication, Stuart, 
John B. Baldwin, General John Echols, T. J. Michie, Judge 
H. W. Sheffey, N. K. Trout, Maj. H. M. Bell, R. H. Catlet 
and others entered into a thorough discussion of the proposal. 
As a result they decided to call a conference of certain promi- 
nent men in the State in Richmond on December 31, 1868, 
for the purpose of deciding upon measures to defeat the 
proposed Constitution. The meeting convened as scheduled 
and lasted two days. On the second day several important 
resolutions were adopted. One reaffirmed the conviction that 
the freedmen were ‘‘unsafe depositaries of political power,” 
but stated the belief that the majority of Virginians were 
prepared to surrender their opposition to the incorporation of 
Negro suffrage ‘‘into their fundamental law as an offering on 
the altar of peace, and in the hope that union and harmony 
may be restored on the basis of universal suffrage and uni- 
versal amnesty.” © Another resolution authorized the ap- 
pointment of a committee of nine persons who should go to 


13 A. H. H. Stuart, A Narrative, etc., op. cit., 20-23; see also Dispatch and 
Whig, December 25, 1868. 

4 Stuart, A Narrative, etc., op. cit., 25. 

1 Whig, Jan. 2, 1867. 

6 Whig, Jan. 4, 1869; Stuart, A Narrative, etc., op. cit., 28. 
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Washington and make known to Congress the views and 
purposes declared in the convention, and obtain from Congress 
the most favorable action on the Constitution. It was 
reported, moreover, that General Stoneman, the successor of 
General Schofield in command of Virginia, expressed a sympa- 
thetic approval of the objects of the meeting.” 

The committee consisted of A. H. H. Stuart, John L. 
Marye, Jr., James F. Johnston, W. T. Sutherlin, Wyndham 
Robertson, William L. Owen, John B. Baldwin, James 
Neeson and J. F. Slaughter. On January 8, 1869, the 
committee assembled in Washington. The committee then 
perfected a plan of action to assure the success of its mission. 
This included interviews with President-elect Grant and with 
prominent members of Congress prior to the formal conference 
with the Reconstruction Committee of the House. To 
combat the committee of conservatives, two Republican 
Committees had been sent to Washington. One of these 
included Franklin K. Stearns, William Forbes, L. H. Chandler, 
Edgar Allan and others. The other was an official committee 
headed by Governor H. H. Wells and was composed of whites 
and blacks.'® 

All three committees were permitted to appear at the 
same time at the conference with the Reconstruction Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. The committee of 
nine urged the expurgation of disfranchising clauses and the 
county-organization article. Wells expressed the opinion that 
loyal men would be unsafe from outrages if all the white 
people were enfranchised. He believed if the native whites 
controlled the State they would shortly take away the rights 
of the Negro unless the Republican party became strong 
enough to protect the latter. He declared that the move- 
ment sponsored by the reactionaries did not have the support 
of the white Virginians and could be carried only by Re- 
publican voters who would not support it. He urged that 
the Constitution be adopted as it was, if Congress desired Re- 
construction to work out in accordance with its own policy.’® 

17 Stuart, A Narrative, etc., 28, 29; Whig, Jan. 4, 1869. 


18 Stuart, A Narrative, etc., op. cit., 35. 
19 Tbid., 36, 37. 
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These remarks were controverted in part by Baldwin and 
Franklin Stearns, the latter the leader of the moderate 
Republicans. Stearns asserted that the people of Virginia were 
ready to comply with the Reconstruction laws, and that more 
than half of the property holders were ready to restore the 
State on the basis proposed by the committee of nine. 
Stearns urged that the Constitution as framed would be 
defeated by an honest vote of the people, but that such an 
event would leave the State without a civil government. 
Hence he supported the plan of the reactionaries since it 
offered prospects of a stable government.”° 

Later the visiting committee appeared before the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate. John B. Baldwin was the spokes- 
man of the committee of nine. Shortly thereafter, upon the 
request of the Senate committee, the committee of nine 
submitted a written statement of their grievances, together 
with a detailed draft of the amendments they desired in- 
corporated into the Constitution. This statement urged the 
modification of the disfranchising clauses, the county-organi- 
zation article, the provision relating to homestead and other 
exemptions, the section relating to church property, and the 
clause providing the maximum of taxation for local free 
school purposes.2! The committee then had conferences with 
General Grant. It is reported that he favored the expur- 
gation of the disfranchising clauses and of the county- 
organization provision.” 

In the meantime the committee encountered some oppo- 
sition in Virginia. The reactionary press led by the Enquirer 
was especially hostile. The Hnquirer thought that the 
‘“‘demands”’ of the committee were not sufficiently sweeping. 
That journal desired several modifications of equal civil and 
political rights and public privileges to Negroes; it urged a 
provision denying Negroes the right to hold office and serve 
on juries; and it advocated a specific provision prohibiting 
mixed schools, and a mixed unit of the militia. It desired 

20 Stuart, A Narrative, etc., 37, 38. 


1 Tbid., 39-44. 
9 Tbid., 4446. 
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the distribution and apportionment of delegates so changed 
as to insure a white majority in the legislature, and a readjust- 
ment of taxation so as to relieve the whites of some of the 
burden of taxation.*> The journal would prefer military rule 
to Negro suffrage with the right of the Negro to hold office. 

The committee of nine remained in Washington some time 
to press its claims and doubtless made a favorable impression 
without accomplishing anything definite.* It found some 
hope, however, in the opposition to the leadership of Wells 
developed in the Republican party.% Wells had probably 
incurred the enmity of Hunnicutt. Wells was also opposed 
by the moderate Republicans, who considered him a dangerous 
radical.*” Because of personal reasons, an estrangement had 
developed between Wells on the one hand and Edgar Allan 
and W. H. Samuel on the other. Besides, Wells had won 
the enmity of General William Mahone, the president of 
the Virginia and Tennessee Railroad, it was reported, before 
they conflicted over the railroad policy of the State.2® For 
this combination of causes, then, the Republican State 
Executive Committee met in January, 1868, set aside the 
nomination of Wells, and ordered another nominating con- 
vention.”® 

On March 9, 1869, the Republican convention assembled 
at Petersburg. The body consisted of practically an equal 
number of white and Negro delegates. The factions were 
divided on James H. Clements and H. H. Wells for the 
gubernatorial nomination. Every step in the organization of 
the convention was bitterly contested. The session became 
so stormy that the police had to interfere. Wells, however, 
got control of the convention the second day and had himself 
nominated by acclamation.*® For the Lieutenant-Governor 

23 Enquirer, January 18, 1869. 

% Ibid., January 18, 19, 20, 22, 23, 1869; Whig, Jan. 13, 1869. 

% Stuart, A Narrative, etc., op. cit., 47-48. 

%* Whig, January 30, 1869. 

27 Ibid., January 21, 1869. 

28 Enquirer, March 11, 1869. 

29 Whig, January 30, 1869. 

3° Richmond Whig, March 10, 1869. 
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the Wells forces proposed the name of Dr. W. W. C. Douglass 
of Richmond county. Lewis Lindsay presented the name of 
Dr. J. D. Harris, a Negro. Opponents of Wells endorsed 
Harris to weaken the ticket, and he was subsequently nomi- 
nated for the office.*t Thomas R. Bowden was nominated for 
Attorney-General; and H. M. Crane for Congressman-at- 
large.*? 

Then the convention adopted a platform demanding the 
early restoration of Virginia under the Constitution, un- 
amended; endorsed the election of General Grant and his 
inaugural pronouncement relating to universal suffrage; ex- 
pressed the hope that no State might be permitted to deny to 
a citizen the right to vote, or to be voted for; asserted the 
equality of rights of all citizens and reaffirmed the essential 
features of the Constitution; declared the right of the national 
party in power to determine the manner as well as the Consti- 
tution and laws under which the State should be restored; 
and attacked the policy of permanent disabilities but opposed 
universal amnesty.** 

After the convention had adjourned, a faction of the party 
expressed the desire to act in the interest of the Republican 
party, the integrity and permanence of which had been 
threatened by the result of the Petersburg convention.™ 
Somewhat later, these leaders supported by more than one 
hundred and fifty responsible persons published an address, 
naming a conservative Republican ticket in opposition to 
Wells. The nominees were: Gilbert C. Walker for Governor; 
John F. Lewis for Lieutenant-Governor, and James C. Taylor 
for Attorney-General.* 

The campaign was about to renew, although the date of 
the election had not been set. However, President Grant 
quickly acted in the matter. On April 7, 1869, he recom- 

| Regarding this a weakness of the Wells’ ticket, the Enquirer began im- 
mediately to attack Harris as a Negro, a native of Jamaica, reported to be married 
to a white wife.—Enquirer, March 15, 1869; see also Dispatch, Aug. 26, 1870. 

® Tbid., March 11, 1869. 

33 Whig, March 11, 1869. 


4 Ibid., March 12, 1869. 
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mended in his first message to Congress that an election be 
held in Virginia, and that certain parts of the Constitution, 
as might be deemed expedient, might be submitted separately 
to the electorate. On April 10, Congress complied with this 
request. On May 14, therefore, President Grant ordered 
such an election to be held on July 6, 1869, requiring a 
separate vote on the clauses relating to the test oath and 
disfranchisement. 

Although the reactionaries had not won a complete victory, 
the recognition accorded them by Congress and President 
Grant heartened them for the approaching election. They 
were further aided by a successful movement resulting in the 
withdrawal of the conservative candidates in favor of Walker 
who had the better chance to defeat the Wells ticket. At 
first, there was much difficulty in bringing the conservative 
voters to the position of supporting the Underwood Consti- 
tution, even with the test oath and disfranchising clauses 
eliminated, but they finally yielded and supported Walker 
throughout the State.** The practical effect of this action 
was to leave but two State tickets in the field, and to reduce 
the campaign to a contest between the advocates of the 
Constitution unchanged and its opponents. The action of 
the convention was endorsed by a large part of the press. 
The Staunton Spectator said: ‘‘The Convention did, in our 
opinion, the wisest thing it could have done in the circumstances 
by which it was surrounded.’”’ The Charlottesville Chronicle 
said: ‘‘The fact that all classes of Conservatives can now 
act together for the good of the State, is a matter for congratu- 
lation.””’ The Lynchburg /ntelligencer said: ‘‘The Walker 
ticket can be elected with ease by a large majority, if the 
people will do their duty, there can be no doubt.’”’ The 
Fredericksburg Virginia Herald, which had opposed fusion, 
acquiesced in the decision of the convention. It counselled: 
“Let us then close ranks, join hands again, and rising to 
the importance and dignity of the occasion, quit ourselves 
like intelligent men.” *” The Whig originally favored fusion, 


%* Stuart, A Narrative, etc., 52. 
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but the Enquirer did not support the movement immediately. 

The campaign in spite of itself was a battle over the 
Negro. The candidates toured the State. Gilbert C. 
Walker made a characteristic speech at Lynchburg. He 
pledged himself, if elected, to be the governor of the whole 
State, and to deal impartially in behalf of all of the people. 
He asserted that the Negro’s right to vote had been established 
by law, but said nothing of guaranteeing to the Negroes the 
exercise of the right to sit on juries. He endorsed universal 
amnesty and impartial suffrage. Whether or not persuaded 
by his speeches a number of Negroes declared in favor of 
Walker. Colored men formed clubs in different localities in 
support of Walker. Such reports came from Richmond and 
from points in Henrico, Norfolk, Nelson, and Mecklenburg 
counties.** Fields Cook, moreover, strongly opposed the 
proscriptive clauses of the Constitution and expressed himself 
in favor of equal rights for all. Cook was an independent 
candidate for Congress, but he favored the conservative 
rather than liberal Republican candidates in the State. The 
Whig urged the white people of the district to support Cook 
rather than Porter for Congress.*® 

In the midst of the campaign, moreover, the Negroes 
projected themselves further into the foreground by holding 
a convention to assert their rights. On February 6, 1869, 
Congress had passed a joint resolution requiring the removal 
from office of all who could not take the test oath prescribed 
in the act approved on July 22, 1866. The military com- 
mander of the district was empowered to fill such vacancies. 
General Stoneman established a board of officers to investi- 
gate, recommend, and report to headquarters so that the 
commanding general might make suitable and competent 
appointments to the offices about to be vacated.*® In March, 
General Stoneman reported that there were 5,446 offices in 
the State of which 2,613 were vacant. General Schofield had 
made 532 appointments, and Stoneman 1,972. Only 329 

38 Whig, May 3, 4, 12, 18; June 28; July 6, 1869. 

9 Tbid., 
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officers could take the test oath.1 Yet appointees were not 
drawn from the Negroes. It was this condition that the 
Negro met to protest. 

Speakers before the convention expressed the attitude of 
the Negroes clearly. Addressing the body, J. W. D. Bland 
said the convention was called to consider whether those in 
authority in the State were treating the Negroes fairly. They 
proposed to ask General Canby, who had succeeded General 
Stoneman as the district military commander, to select at 
least one magistrate from among the Negroes, and to permit 
Negroes to sit as jurors where Negroes were on trial. In 
Charlotte, said Bland, a Negro known to be peaceable had 
been recently killed. It might happen that some who 
participated in the murder would sit in the case as jurors. 
This was not justice, nor was it just to exclude Negroes from 
offices and jury service. Bland urged the Negroes not to 
support reactionaries since they opposed the aspirations of 
the former and took delight in describing them as ‘‘apes and 
corn field niggers.’”’ Speaking in a similar vein, Dr. Daniel 
Norton denied that the Negroes sought social equality with 
the whites, but that the Negro demanded equality of rights 
and of opportunity. Similarly Dr. Thomas Bayne urged the 
Negroes to fight for principles. He advised them to guard 
their rights jealously and to adhere to the Republican platform 
of the 17th of April. He wanted the Constitution adopted 
without amendment. In that way the interests of the 
Negroes would best be secured.” 

Then the convention adopted resolutions expressive of the 
sense of the body. The first invited the cooperation of 
friends interested in the material development of Negroes. 
The second condemned the policy of making civil appoint- 
ments excluding Negroes from office; opposed the fusion of 
Conservatives and Republicans as conducive to the overthrow 
of Republican principle; expressed hostility to the elevation 
to power of those opposed to principles of liberty, justice and 
equality before the law; and requested the commanding 


“| Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia, 1869, 710. 
* Whig, May 28, 1869. 
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general to give the Negroes representation upon the bench, 
in the courts and in the executive offices of the State. Other 
resolutions requested guarantees against discrimination in 
jury service; endorsed the Constitution as framed in the 
convention; pledged support to the regular Republican 
nominees; advocated the intelligent and fearless exercise of 
the suffrage; endorsed the establishment of a system of free 
schools; expressed thanks to Northern people who had made 
possible the education of Negro children; recommended well- 
directed industry and wise legislation as the remedies to 
relieve the State of depressed conditions; endorsed the 
attitude of the national administration on the question of 
the rights of man; and rejoiced over the appointment of 
General Canby as military commander of the district.“ 

In the meantime the campaign continued. Various ex- 
pedients were resorted to win the Negro vote. It was 
represented that a division had occurred between thriftless 
and industrious Negroes. The latter felt a common interest 
with employers. Steps were taken to the end that those 
unwilling to support Walker would not vote against him.“ 
The Negroes were told it was futile to vote the Wells ticket. 
White Republicans, it was stated, would refuse to vote for 
Dr. Harris, the Negro candidate for Lieutenant-Governor 
placed on the ticket to embarrass Wells.® It was said that 
Wells had abandoned the Negroes since he had declared 
opposition to the disfranchising and “test oath” clause, 
without recommending their rejection to his followers. In 
this and similar ways, efforts to influence the Negroes against 
Wells continued down to the day of the election on July 6, 
1869.*° 

The Walker ticket was elected. The whites cast 125,114 
votes; the Negroes 97,205. Walker received for Governor 
119,535 votes; Wells, 101,204. Lewis received for Lieu- 
tenant-Governor 120,068 votes; Harris 99,600. ‘Taylor was 
given for Attorney-General 119,446 votes; Bowden 101,129. 

43 Whig, May 29, 1869. 

“ Tbid., June 8, 1869. 


“ Ibid., May 31, 1869. 
 Ibid., July 6, 1869. 
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The electorate rejected the disfranchising and ‘‘test oath” 
clauses, the former by a vote of 124,360 to 84,410; the latter 
by 124,715 to 83,408. The Constitution was ratified by a 
vote of 210,585 against 9,136. Nearly 50,000 registered 
electors did not vote. These included 24,637 white persons 
and 22,898 Negroes. The electorate sent to the General 
Assembly a vast majority of reactionary and conservative 
members. Among the 43 Senators elected, 13 were liberal 
Republicans, of whom 6 were Negroes. There were elected 
also 3 Conservative Negro delegates. The total number of 
Negroes in the General Assembly was 27.*’ 

Among the white people there was great rejoicing over 
the result. The Petersburg Inder said: ‘Virginia has ac- 
cepted restoration, has rebuked proscription, has vindicated 
her right to.a voice in the control of her affairs, and by a vote 
unprecedently large, places at the head of the government 
the ticket of peace and equality.”” The Danville Register said: 
‘‘Let us all now go to work, white and colored, looking 
forward hopefully to a just and liberal system of legislation 
and an impartial administration for the protection of all 
alike.” The Lynchburg Virginian said: ‘‘The deluded 
negroes have been taught a lesson which will bring them to 
their senses, and we shall have no more trouble with them.” 
The Norfolk Journal rejoiced that Virginia was ‘‘redeemed, 
regenerated and disenthralled.”’ + 

Nevertheless the reactionaries were uneasy. General 
Canby announced his intention to enforce the test oath with 
respect to members of.the legislature. Many of the reaction- 
ary candidates could not qualify, if elected. Through the 
agency of A. H. H. Stuart, however, President Grant required 
General Canby to withdraw the order. The matter was 
finally adjusted when the Attorney-General of the United 
States authorized members of the legislature to take necessary 
measures to restore the State without entering into any 
general legislation.*® 

Among the Negroes, moreover, the turn of events had 


47 Whig, July 17 and 21, 1869. 
48 Tbid., July 9, 1869. 
4° Appleton, Annual Cyclopedia, 1869, 713. 
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different effects. Some rejoiced over the reactionary victory 
which they helped to achieve. To these the Richmond 
Whig paid a tribute, calling them “our colored allies.”” This 
journal said: ‘‘ We now thank them in the name of their white 
fellow citizens. They are brave and true men, who deserve 
our respect, confidence and affection.”” Remarking upon the 
opposition they encountered from Negroes who tried to 
intimidate them, the journal said: ‘‘ Among the most promi- 
nent of the colored leaders was John Cooley, who inspired all 
of the faithful band he headed with his own high courage.” 
Continuing, the Whig asserted that a marked impression was 
made on the Negro vote all through the State. It appeared 
from the returns from a number of counties, moreover, that 
many Negroes had voted the Conservative-Republican ticket, 
and a greater number did not vote at all.*° 

On August 12, 1869, the Colored Conservative-Republican 
Club of Richmond issued a heartening address to the depressed 
Negroes. Affirming the guarantee of equality to all men, the 
address urged the Negroes not to continue ‘morose, ill- 
natured, suspicious and jealous because they had not elected a 
Republican governor.” Asserting that whether the Negroes 
contended for men or principles, the result was essentially 
the same, the address said the victors were thorough Re- 
publicans, comparing favorably with the vanquished in all 
the essentials of philanthropy, statesmanship and patriotism. 
The address advocated industry, economy and sobriety of the 
Negroes, and urged them to acquire homesteads, educate 
their children, cultivate the spirit of brotherly love among all 
classes, and strive to deserve the confidence of their fellow 
men.*! On the other hand, Fields Cook appealed to the whites 
to refrain from revengeful action against the Negroes who 
supported liberal Republicans because they had been taught 
to consider the party their only security. He abhorred the 
driving of Negroes away from their homes because they voted 
in accordance with their convictions. This fate he intimates 
some Negroes who voted for Walker suffered. Cook urged 


50 Whig, July 8, 1869. 
5! Jbid., August 12, 1869. 
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the whites to declare the intention to protect the rights of 
the Negroes, and then to carry out that promise.” 

But the point of view of the mass of Negroes was well 
expressed by The Nation. Commenting upon the election that 
journal said that while the Constitution contained the essence 
of Reconstruction, that is, accepted the results of the war 
and established universal suffrage, many persons were alarmed 
because of the elements that supported Walker. These com- 
prised not merely the Conservative-Republicans but the 
reactionaries who either participated in the rebellion or 
sympathized with it, and who until that moment bitterly 
opposed the reconstruction policy of Congress. It was feared 
that a constitution which such men suddenly approved, con- 
tained something capable of use to defeat the intent of the 
framers. It was not believed that such men as R. M. T. 
Hunter, William Smith and John B. Baldwin could become 
sincere converts to the doctrine of equal rights, and it was 
doubted whether a candidate of their choice would become a 
zealous champion of such a policy.™ 

The depression of the Negroes was shared by at least 
some of their white associates. Governor Wells resigned his 
office in September. Gilbert C. Walker became the pro- 
visional Governor on September 21, 1869.54 Plans for the 
restoration went forward rapidly. The General Assembly 
convened on the 5th of October © and soon thereafter ratified 
the Fourteenth Amendment by a vote of 36 to 4 in the 
Senate, and of 126 to 6 in the House of Delegates. The 
Fifteenth Amendment was ratified by a vote of 40 to 2 in the 
Senate, and by a unanimous vote in the House.® The body 
elected to the United States Senate, John F. Lewis and 
James W. Johnston. The former, an unconditional Union 
man and Conservative-Republican, was elected for the long 
term.®’ This was done to indicate the faith of the party in 

® Whig, July 14, 1869. 

53 The Nation, IX, 44. 

“4 Whig, Sept. 21, 1869. 

55 Tbid., October 6, 1869. 


56 Tbid., October 9, 1869. 
57 Tbid., October 21, 1869. 
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control, and to secure the services of Lewis in facilitating the 
restoration of the State. 

Nevertheless the liberal Republicans had not accepted 
their defeat as the final elimination of the party from control 
of Virginia politics. They called a convention to reorganize 
the party so as to command the approbation of Virginians 
and the country and to facilitate the restoration of the State 
to the Union. The convention assembled on November 24, 
1869. The committee on the address and resolutions reported 
on the second day. There were two reports. The majority 
represented to Congress ‘‘ that the election held in this State, 
on the 6th of July last, resulted in a Confederate triumph, 
which they unhesitatingly asserted was achieved by artifice, 
intimidation and fraud.” They said: “‘Threats of violence pre- 
vented the exercise of free discussion during the campaign; 
in some instances our meetings were broken up by mobs, the 
leaders of which have as yet gone unpunished. The colored 
people dependent upon their labor for support were threatened 
with loss of labor; and a war of extermination, even, was not 
unfrequently held out before them in case they voted for the 
separate clauses and the Republican ticket.’”’ The report 
further set forth that the reason of the defeat was sub- 
mission of the separate clauses to the electorate. It defended 
the proposal that disfranchisement and disability should 
stand; and adding that Congress had acted upon mis- 
representations, requested that body to reconsider its action 
so as to require the test oath of officers elected, or a new 
election on the Constitution as a whole.*® 

A minority report also came before the body. This 
report declared ‘‘that although a constitution thoroughly 
Republican in form was ratified by a large majority of the 
qualified voters of Virginia at the election held July 6, 1869, 
the unwilling support given to that instrument by many who 
voted for it, and the fact that the General Assembly elected 
simultaneously is controlled by a majority who have con- 
stantly denounced its liberal provisions justifies the appre- 
hensions of Republicans that it will not be carried out in full 


58 Whig, November 26, 1869. 
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faith, unless Congress, in its wisdom, can exact guarantees 
that every citizen of Virginia shall enjoy every privilege to 
which he is entitled by the Constitution of the United States 
and by the Constitution of Virginia.’”’ The report pointed 
out that the Judiciary then recently elected by the General 
Assembly consisted of men who did not recognize the newly 
granted rights of Negroes as inalienable, and it was feared 
that their conformance to the letter of the new Constitution 
would be in the spirit of the old, thus prolonging irritation and 
strife. The report finally requested Congress to readmit the 
State in strict accordance with the requirement of the Recon- 
struction Acts.*° 

The motion to substitute the minority for the majority 
report was rejected by a vote of 108 to 29. Among the 
Negroes favoring the substitute were Peter G. Morgan, J. 
W. D. Bland and Willis A. Hodges. Finally the majority 
report was adopted by a vote of 121 to 23. Many Negroes 
including Daniel Norton, Lewis Lindsay, John Oliver, R. S. 
Beckley, 8. F. Kelso and Thomas Bayne favored this report. 

But this action of the Republicans did not influence the 
national administration. On December 6, 1869, President 
Grant recommended to Congress the prompt readmission of 
Virginia to the Union.“ A bill passed by Congress providing 
for the admission of representatives from Virginia was signed 
by the President on January 26, 1870. On the next day 
Gilbert C. Walker qualified as Governor of Virginia on the 
basis of the late election. Then he issued a proclamation of 
the restoration of Virginia to the Union and authorized the 
legislature to convene on February 8, 1870. 

59 Whig, November 26, 1869. 

60 Tbid., November 26, 1869. 

61 Tbid., Dec. 7, 1869. 


® Jbid., January 27, 1870. 
83 Tbid., January 28, 1870. 
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CHAPTER XV 


DEMOCRACY CRUSHED BY CASTE 


The extremely aggressive party, endeavoring to reconstruct 
the State by eliminating from the electorate a majority of 
the rebellious whites through the test oath and disfranchise- 
ment, was decisively defeated in the election of 1869. The 
party did not realize this fact, but it became more apparent 
in the course of time that Virginia would gradually come 
under the control of the reactionaries. It should not have 
required much foresight to see that the native whites, out- 
numbering the Negroes two to one, would soon devise 
some scheme to nullify their political activity. The recon- 
structionists, however, rendered the State an important 
service. They gave Virginia the only democratic instrument 
of government it has ever had. In spite of some of its 
cumbrous provisions and its imperfect machinery the Under- 
wood Constitution was as far ahead of that of the old regime 
or that of the present Virginia caste system as a modern 
steamship is of an Indian canoe. Such an innovation, of 
course, struck the reactionaries as a disaster, destructive of 
all that the gods had ordained as equitable and just. 

Grasping thus the situation upon the completion of this 
Constitution, the reactionaries realized how wisely they had 
to proceed to defeat this democracy. Little help could be 
expected from the ranks of the rabid ex-Confederates,' for 
they would proceed so radically as to invite the interference 
of the Federal Government. The Dispatch, unlike the En- 
quirer, preferred to organize a conservative party rather than 
irritate the opposition by going back to the Democratic 
machine.” The leadership of the prudently moderate and 
diplomatically political was gradually followed by the majority 
of the whites. Ostensibly they accepted the terms of recon- 
struction imposed by the Federal Government, which was of 

1 Nation, I, 109. 

2 Dispatch, Oct. 12, 1870. 
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the impression that the Virginia reconstructionists were ex- 
ceeding the bounds of wisdom by insisting on a wholesale 
disfranchisement of the secessionists. Those in control of the 
Federal Government at that time, too, were not so much 
interested in Negro suffrage as they were later. It was 
believed that there was a chance for the friends of freedom 
to attract a considerable number of white men in the South. 

In the first election under this constitution of Virginia in 
1869, however, there appeared little ground for the hope of 
democracy. The liberal reconstructionists were defeated by 
a combination of moderates and conservatives led by Gilbert 
C. Walker for Governor. The democratic plan set forth in 
the new Constitution, therefore, was not actually carried out. 
The task of the working out of the government in accordance 
with these principles fell into the hands of men, some of whom 
did not believe in them.* The only thing gained by the 
Negroes was the right to participate in the government. 
Negro officeholders and their co-workers were too far out- 
numbered to influence materially the policies of the govern- 
ment. Only twenty-seven Negroes sat in the first legislature, 
and others elected throughout the State served in minor 
offices. 

The following description of the first legislature by an 
Englishman who traveled in the State in 1870 is interesting: 
“‘T counted among the delegates,” said he, ‘‘three or four 
coloured men, one of whom was a pure negro, very well 
attired, and displaying not more jewellery than a gentleman 
might wear; while another, who seemed to have some white 
blood in his veins, was a quite masculine-looking person, both 
physically and mentally. The Senate was presided over by 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the State, who was altogether like 
a young member of the British House of Lords, as the Senate 
itself had a country-gentleman sort of air not perceptible in 
the Lower House, which more resembled a Town Council or 
Parochial Board than the House of Commons. There were 
two coloured Senators among the number, quite black, but 
senatorial enough, and like men who in Africa would probably 


’ The personnel of the reconstructed State government took the position of 
the native whites. 
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have been chiefs. In the Lower House the coloured delegates 
mingled freely with the other members, but in the Senate 
these two sat in a corner by themselves. Yet they seemed 
to take a cordial interest in the proceedings, and manifested 
all sympathy with the Senators who addressed the House. 
As I have never been able to understand the official monotone 
of our own courts, I cannot profess to have been able to 
follow every word with all the differences of intonation here; 
but the procedure was quite intelligible, and I was pleased 
and amused to see how truly the form and pressure of the 
‘Mother of Parliaments,’ after a century of separation, 
were reproduced in her Virginian child. The presence of 
coloured men in the British Parliament is impossible, simply 
because the negro element is not amongst us; but the Vir- 
ginian feature I have ventured to notice is only a practical 
reflection of the great deliverance of Lord Mansfield—that 
slavery is incompatible with the law, air, and soil of England. 
As long as the political equality of the negro is not pushed to 
any greater extreme than it is like to be in Virginia, or made 
the factious instrument of bad and trading politicians, it can 
hardly be the cause of much trouble or discord in any part 
of the United States.” 4 

The Negro as a participant in the government, however, 
was at a disadvantage and he did not fare much better when 
party lines were more clearly drawn during 1872 and 1873. 
In the new elections engaging the attention of the people 
there gradually developed among the reactionaries a move- 
ment for the separation of the races in politics. Although 
caution was urged upon leaders thus disposed, the majority 
of the native whites soon organized around a nucleus of 
conservatives who cooperated with the national Democratic 
party in contradistinction to their opponents who followed 
the fortunes of the Republicans. This, of course, required 
time, for at a convention of the conservatives in 1871 ex- 
Confederates endeavored to revive the old issues of the war 
at the very time that this body welcomed six Negro delegates 


‘Somers, The Southern States Since the War, 17. 
*‘ Whig, July 8, Aug. 12, 1869. 
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with applause. Negroes, however, never thereafter consti- 
tuted an important factor in the Conservative party. Be- 
cause of its anti-Negro propensities it became more and more 
unpopular for Negroes to vote with the party. They were 
driven into the Republican ranks. Thereafter, then, the 
Negroes, together with the office-holding, patronage-seeking 
class, tended to become the chief constituents of that party 
in Virginia. 

The native whites had things in their control and mani- 
fested satisfaction with the new regime. The very first 
legislature which met under the new Constitution was highly 
praised for its good work by some of the organs of the State. 
Reconstruction was apparently working out nicely. On July 
12, 1870, the Daily Dispatch said: ‘‘The Legislature has 
adjourned. It did a great deal of work. We have never 
known a more industrious legislative body. Indeed we feel 
like saying that we have never known one as industrious. 
Elected under extraordinary circumstances; surrounded by 
difficulties innumerable; compelled to put into operation a 
Constitution which is so awkwardly and ambiguously worded 
that no one can say with certainty what many of its pro- 
visions mean; and almost all without experience in legislation, 
the members have done credit to themselves. All of their 
acts have not pleased us, we confess; yet we cannot deny to 
them that praise to which they are justly entitled. We 
hope that they will return next fall with full purpose of mind 
to do still better.”’ 7 

On April 1, 1871, the same editor expressed himself as 
follows: ‘‘The General Assembly of Virginia adjourned sine 
die yesterday, after a session of nearly four months.* The 
session has been one of great interest as well as great industry. 
No Legislature has met in Virginia during the present century, 
the bulk of whose members had had so little experience in 
legislation as that whose session was concluded yesterday, 
and no legislature has assembled during the same time 

‘ Whig, Aug. 30, 31, 1871. 

7 Dispatch, July 12, 1870. 

In South Carolina it was considered a crime for the legislature to hold 
such a long session. 
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which had more important duties to perform than that now 
just adjourned. If to these facts we add that there was a 
new element in the body during the session just past, which 
occasioned embarrassment and perplexity, we may under- 
stand the difficulties in its way. The session may, with these 
points considered, be pronounced to have been remarkably 
successful and entitled to the just reward for services faithfully 
performed. A body more earnestly devoted to the work 
before it we never knew, and though in all its acts it may not 
have been without blame—we never knew a legislature that 
was—in the main its measures have been wise, while its 
devotion to the public interest has been clearly proved.”’ ° 

The year 1873, however, marked an epoch in the recon- 
struction history of Virginia. An important State election 
took place that year. Having things more to their liking, 
the Conservatives felt that they could more openly express 
themselves with respect to the issue of the day. For various 
reasons they had avoided the usual attacks on the Negro as a 
participant in the government; but now the Conservatives 
kept this before the people as the main question of the 
campaign.’° While still declaring their belief in justice to 
both races, in education, and in cooperation with the Federal 
Government, they denounced the rule of the reconstructionists 
in the South and warned Virginia against such consequences. 
The race question and racial antagonism were kept in the 
foreground to the extent that a majority of the ignorant 
native whites believed that they were in danger of being 
ruled by their former slaves. The native whites, therefore, 
turned to the Conservative candidates as the saviors of the 
State and elected them with James L. Kemper for Governor 
by a safe majority.” 

After this election it was clear to students of politics that 
the cause of the Republicans in Virginia for the present was 
doomed. The Conservatives regarded their victory as a 

® Dispatch, April 1, 1871. 

10 Enquirer, July 18, 20; Dispatch, Aug. 8; Whig, Aug. 7, 1873. 


1 The native press actually called on all white men to vote against Negroes 
or declare themselves unworthy of recognition as members of a superior race. 
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finality and proceeded to use their influence as far as possible 
toward undoing such democracy as the Negroes and their co- 
workers had established. What the Conservatives had been 
doing by trickery and fraud they now hoped to work out 
legally.2 They proposed an amendment to the Constitution, 
specifying conviction for certain misdemeanors and failure 
to pay poll tax as disqualifications for voting; and it was 
ratified in 1876. One-third of the local offices, increased by 
the constitutional convention to prevent the local govern- 
ments from falling into the hands of a few reactionaries, 
were abolished. As these measures bore heavily on the 
Negroes upon whom the Republican party depended and at 
the same time strengthened the promoters of caste, that 
party was really undone in the triumph of the Conservatives 
in 1873. 

Thereafter assured of the domination of native whites, 
the public ceased to direct as much attention as formerly 
to matters political. The State was passing through an 
economic crisis which affected the whole nation, and it was 
further hard pressed by problems arising from its own financial 
situation. During the Walker administration the flush of 
money from the war inflation ceased to reach the treasury 
and the surplus of the State was exhausted. The State 
found its credit in danger because of an enormous debt. 
The question of funding or of actually paying these obli- 
gations, then, became the all-absorbing topic of the hour. 
There were those who still denounced the Negroes and 
advocated further efforts for their reduction to serfdom, but 
financial and economic problems tended so to divide public 
opinion that there was not maintained a united front against 
the race. The State was undergoing economic reconstruction 
and had to decide upon some permanent financial policy. 
This problem could not be easily solved in the midst of rail- 
road building and struggles for railroad consolidation. To 
pay this State debt a Funding Act was passed; but, being 

2 Rowell, A Historical and Legal Digest of Contested Election Cases in the 


House of Representatives, Virginia, 246, 250, 265, 318, 393, 394, 402, 410, 451, 
452, 458, 496. 
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unsatisfactory to the rich whites, most interested in having 
the debt paid, they kept up their efforts to have it changed. 
Politics in the State thereafter, then, tended to center around 
paying the debt. The line of cleavage was that between the 
“‘Debt-payers”’ and the ‘‘Repudiators.”” As the funds dis- 
bursed in the payment of the debt did not come directly to 
the Negroes, and some of it was contracted before the Civil 
War, they tended to favor the non-payment of these obli- 
gations that the funds then being raised by the State might 
go for the support of public schools. School funds had been 
illegally diverted to the payment of other obligations and a 
part of the insufficient number of schools had to be closed." 

In this case, however, the Negroes were not unanimously 
attached to the repudiating party. A considerable number of 
Negroes of the State like Dr. W. H. Brooks and Bishop W. 
B. Derrick advocated the paying of this debt. The State, 
they said, is morally obligated to pay its creditors. Any 
action to the contrary would be dishonorable.* Those 
Negroes who supported the other party, however, explained 
their position by contending that they were not in favor of 
repudiation but merely advocated that the debt be ‘‘scaled.” 
In the beginning of this controversy, however, the Negroes 
were largely voters. Their share was mainly to support or 
reject the proposals presented to them. It was said that 
the Negroes were bought in putting through one of these 
debt-paying measures in 1872, just as numerous white 
members of the legislature were swayed backward and 
forward in this mélée by the considerations and interests 
which their votes secured. One distinguished native white 
was charged with stealing a whole railroad. 

The editor of the Dispatch together with the Enquirer, 
however, did not abandon the race issue. The former re- 
peatedly emphasized that ‘‘no negro is fit to make laws for 
white people.”’!> What he meant by this is that, although 

13 Almost any of the annual reports of Supt. W. H. Ruffner will support this 
statement. 

4 Simmons, Men of Mark, 92; statement of Dr. W. H. Brooks made to 
the author. 


6 Dispatch, Oct. 18, 1873; May 23, 1874. 
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an intelligent Negro could be elected to legislature from a 
county in which the majority of the voters were Negroes, 
such a Negro should not be permitted even to represent in 
the legislature the minority of whites in that county. In 
other words, if there were 200,000 Negroes in a district and 
100,000 whites, the law-makers should be elected altogether 
from the whites because of the intellectual superiority and 
the innate worth peculiar to the white race. Plainly put, 
this would mean that it matters not how high the Negro 
ascended or how low a white man descended, every Negro in 
Virginia must be kept beneath the lowest white man. Dis- 
guising these claims the best they could, the leading editors 
appealed even to the Negroes to assist them in undoing the 
work of the liberal reconstructionists to whom the freedmen 
were indebted for such political consideration as they had 
received. 

Gradually, too, the Conservatives began to make inroads 
on the Negro vote. Exactly how many Negroes thus allied 
themselves with the native whites is difficult to determine, 
however, for the Republican party was so popular among 
the Negroes that any one of them voting another ticket was 
considered as a disgrace to his race and as an enemy to 
his country. A Negro holding a position in which his 
support came from members of his own race actually suffered 
martyrdom in cooperating with the Conservatives. The 
cases of the Rev. J. W. Dungee of Richmond, and the Rev. 
Gabriel Palmer of Buckingham County, may be offered in 
evidence. Both were compelled to give up their churches 
because of their politics. In the case of Dungee, moreover, 
he became practically stranded. Being unable to find any- 
thing to do among his own people, he had to beg his bread 
from the whites with whom he had voted.’ 

It was easier for those Negroes to support the native 
whites when they held positions in which they derived their 
support altogether from this element, such as bar-keepers, 
barbers, house servants, porters, cooks, and the like. The 


6 Statement made by Dr. C. G. Woodson, a former resident of that county. 
17 Dispatch, Feb. 20, June 22, and Nov. 15, 1877. 
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press contains numerous words of praise for such classes of 
Negroes from year to year.!® Only one of all of the Negroes 
who cooperated with the Conservatives, however, ever gained 
prominence in that State. That Negro was Giles B. Jackson. 
Among the others were Abram Hall, Addison Washington, 
Robert Perkins, Thomas Gladman, W. H. Bass, John Chissell, 
Walker Howard, W. H. Pinn, W. H. L. Combs, Joseph 
Lewis, H. H. Page and Henry Coleman.!® 

The large majority of Negroes, however, opposed this 
change of politics; and they did not content themselves with 
amere protest. In various parts of the State they used force. 
Some of these cases are interesting. On June 25, 1868, the 
Enquirer reported that John C. Breckenridge, the Con- 
servative colored speaker, while addressing citizens at Nelson 
Court House was all but murdered by Negroes. Whites 
came to his rescue and saved him.” On July 3, 1868, 
according to report, Nelson Rosser, a negro who had 
betrayed the Loyal League at Mt. Zion, Campbell county, 
was tied up by the heels and suspended from the limb of a 
tree for several hours. Upon deciding to come back to the 
Loyal League by taking the oath, which he did, they released 
him. The accused were arrested and ‘‘sent on for trial by 
the county court.”’ ?! 

On October 25, 1872, the Dispatch displayed what it 
designated as NEGRO PROSCRIPTIONISTS, taken from 
the Marion Patriot. This paper reported that ‘there were 
twenty-four indictments made by the grand jury of this 
county last Monday. Fourteen of them were the negroes 
who threatened to kill Fayette Washington, the Colored 
Greely speaker, from Wytheville.” ” 

On November 11, 1873, referring to the persecution of 
William Bass, a blacksmith, a Conservative Negro, the 

18 Enquirer, April 24, Oct. 5, 29, Nov. 1, Dec. 16, 1867; July 4, Aug. 10, 
1868; April 26, 1869; Dispatch, Oct. 18, 1870; Oct. 2, 1871; Oct. 11, 1872; Oct. 
28, 1873; Jan. 18, May 22, 29, July 4, Sept. 30, 1876; March 16, 1877. 

1° Dispatch, Sept. 8, 1876. 

20 Enquirer, June 25, 1868. 

1 Tbid., July 3, 1868. 

% Dispatch, Oct. 25, 1872. 
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Dispatch said: ‘‘They then threw rocks at his house, broke 
his windows, and otherwise damaged his property.”’ * 

On November 15, 1873, a correspondent from Westmore- 
land County wrote: ‘‘A few colored men voted the Con- 
servative ticket. These, it seems, have excited the violent 
hostility of the colored Republicans. One old man, Job 
Brown, who voted with the whites, was seized while out 
oystering on Thursday after the election and quite severely 
beaten by three young negro men. The high-handed outrage 
has created a good deal of imagination. The guilty parties 
have been arrested and bailed to appear at next court.’ *4 

On September 14, 1874, the correspondent of the Dispatch 
from Petersburg reported: ‘‘As an instance of the manner 
in which negroes intimidate and prosecute those of their 
race who vote the Conservative ticket (in defiance of the 
terms of the enforcement act) it is stated that a venerable and 
respectable man named Phil Sewell is now undergoing trial in 
the Gilfield Baptist Church for having voted with the whites 
in the May elections.”” On September 21, 1874, the Dispatch 
carried the statement that the pastor Rev. Henry Williams 
explained that voting was not the charge but that he did so 
to deprive the Negroes of employment and to drive them 
away from the city. Coming into the church on the following 
Sunday, it was reported, the pastor said: ‘‘Sit in the rear. 
Charges against you.” According to the correspondent, the 
audience cried: ‘‘ Put him out.” * 

The progress of the Conservatives in making inroads on 
the Negro was plainly evident from year to year as the 
number of news items from time to time indicated. On 
August 1, 1870, the Richmond Dispatch said: ‘‘We had to- 
day one of the most quiet elections for town officers that any 
community has ever been blessed with. A ‘white man’s 
ticket’ headed by our present Mayor, was brought out, and 
our colored fellow citizens were so well persuaded that 
opposition would be useless that they stayed from the polls— 

%8 Dispatch, Nov. 11, 1873. 


% Ibid., Nov. 15, 1873. 
% Jbid., Sept. 14, 21, 1874. 
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only few of them voting during the whole day. What a 
blessing if they could always take this view of the situation.” * 

On September 15, 1870, in the Dispatch a correspondent 
from Louisa Court House said: ‘“‘The Negroes have a majority 
in this county, but we trust by indefatigable labor we shall 
be able to beat them and see happiness and good order 
restored to our people, prosperity to our country; all of 
which will be pleasant to remind us of the palmier days of 
Old Virginia history.” ?’ 

On October 1, 1870, in the Dispatch in a letter from 
Fluvanna County it was said: ‘‘ Politically we are in pretty 
fair condition, and the union effected last May between 
whites and blacks upon the broad principle of conservatism 
promises, in spite of the efforts of a few woolly-headed 
dissenters, still busy tugging at that bottom rail to get it on 
top, occasionally humming a line from the patriotic air, 
“Hung Jeff Davis on a Sour Apple Tree,’”’ and in spite of a 
few white fanatics who with their broken-riveted jack- 
knives, are whittling away at the huge column of negro 
suffrage, proposing to erect in its stead a provision for the 
extension of slavery in the Territories. In spite of these 
efforts the ranks are firm, and promise to poll a telling vote 
this fall.’’ 28 

The Conservatives began to believe, too, that their task 
was almost accomplished. Commenting on what it con- 
sidered a glorious victory in the election of 1873 the Dispatch 
said: ‘‘ Before the time shall come for another State election, 
the negroes, let us hope, will have divided themselves between 
two new parties, and we shall have before us the prospect of a 
campaign in which there will be no division on a line of color. 
We would deprive them of no right. We merely wish to 
keep them in their own place. The party which wished to 
put them over white men is now laid low in the dust forever 
so far as Virginia is concerned.’ ?* Speaking with more 

%6 Dispatch, Aug. 1, 1870. 

17 Ibid., Sept. 15, 1870. 


28 Tbid., Oct. 1, 1870. 
29 Ibid., Nov. 6, 1873. 
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assurance on November 6, 1874, the Dispatch said: ‘‘The 
elections of Tuesday showed the negro in a more independent 
light than he has been wont to appear. But he is still 
amazingly devoted to the fortunes of those who are the 
enemies of the whites, from whom he receives kindness, 
employment, home and his very subsistence.” *° Judging 
from the following from a letter of the Petersburg correspond- 
ent addressed to the Dispatch June 4, 1874, one can deter- 
mine how earnestly this elimination of the Negro from politics 
was urged. He said in reporting the celebration of a political 
nature: ‘‘The mottoes on the transparencies last night very 
plainly indicated the popular desire that no more negroes or 
Radicals of any color, whatever their supposed efficiency, be 
retained in office under the restored conservative government.” 

On July 15, 1875, there appeared this tendency in a 
letter from Powhattan which said: ‘‘There is a large colored 
Republican majority in this county, but all the officers of 
any importance elected in May last, including a majority of 
the board of supervisors, the commonwealth attorney, sheriff, 
treasurer, and clerk are Conservatives, nominated and elected 
by these same colored Republicans; and there is perhaps a 
better state of feeling existing here between the whites and 
blacks than in any similar county in the State. This may be 
attributed to the fact that there is not a single carpet-bagger 
left.”’ #1 

As a matter of fact the Republican lines had become very 
much broken. Negroes were voting for former slaveholders 
and slave traders, who, although they did not declare them- 
selves Republicans, easily convinced the Negroes that they 
were better than the Republicans who endeavored only to 
get into office on their votes. It soon became almost im- 
possible for the Republicans to carry even the communities in 
which they had a large majority of Negroes to count on. 

Having won their point in practically subduing the Negro 
in politics, the Conservatives tended to lose interest as one 
would in prolongation of a battle already won. Observing 


30 Dispatch, Nov. 6, 1874. 
4 [bid., July 15, 1875. 
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this situation in a political meeting there, E. King said: 
“The negroes are very numerous in the vicinage; but, con- 
stituting a party by themselves, did not flock about the Court- 
House, although two of the better class of them lingered near, 
as if appointed as reporters. The court-room in which the 
political meeting was held, after the session of the court had 
been adjourned over for a day in deference to the discussion 
of pending issues, was small and destitute of seats. The 
farmers and town residents dropped in at intervals during the 
lucid and fluent speech made by General Kemper, and listened 
for some little time with respectful attention, although they 
did not seem to take that thrilling interest in the irrepressible 
conflict which I had been led to expect. 

“The speeches of the candidate (since elected Governor) 
and his friends were somewhat condemnatory of the Admin- 
istration’s course with regard to certain Southern States. 
It was evident that the hearers present, with the exception 
of the negroes, were all of one mind, and would vote the Con- 
servative ticket without fail. But as soon as the farmers 
had seen the candidate of their party for Governor, and heard 
him make a few remarks, many of them strolled back upon 
the lawn, and began discussing the crops and comparing notes 
on horses. They regarded the election of the Conservative 
ticket in the State as a foregone conclusion, and were appar- 
ently tired of all political talk, preferring to attend to their 
home matters, and the bettering of their agricultural pros- 
pects, rather than to a revival of past memories. By noon 
many of them had completed their errands, and were riding 
out of town on their smart horses, as grimly and silently as 
they had entered.” 

This loss of prestige of the reconstructionists was due in 
some measure to the inability of the Republicans to get along 
harmoniously.** There was usually factional strife between 
the Negro political leaders and the prominent white men in 
the party. The Negro spokesmen boldly asserted that the 
whites were in the party not because they were interested in 


® King, The Great South, 572-574. 
% Dispatch, April 30, August 19, 1872. 
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human rights, not because they had any serious thought as 
to improving the condition of the Negroes. What they 
wanted, the Negroes maintained, was merely to hold the 
offices and exploit the Negro for their own personal benefit. 
In practically all of their nominating conventions, therefore, 
there usually ensued a fracas of such bitter nature that even 
after the matter had been apparently adjusted there were 
left wounds which were too serious to be healed before the 
time of the approaching election. Knowing more about 
political manipulation than the Negroes had had the chance to 
learn, the whites in the party generally unseated and counted 
out sufficient delegates to nominate their candidate, usually a 
white man. If they saw they were about to be defeated in a 
convention, they would sometimes withdraw from the legally 
constituted body and organize as a faction claiming legality 
through some technicality decided upon beforehand for such 
an emergency and worked out in a would-be legal style. 
When the claims of these two groups came before the central 
or State committee, the candidates nominated by the majority 
of the constituents of the District would be ordered to give 
way to those of the machine.* 

The Conservatives used this to great advantage. Re- 
peatedly referring to the inconsistency of the position of the 
Negro in voting against the people who offered them employ- 
ment, the native white press pointed out that the Republicans 
were not in love with the Negroes but were merely using them 
as a means to an end. An editorial which illustrates the 
method of emphasizing this fact appeared in the Dispatch 
on October 8, 1870. It said: ‘‘It is very curious to observe 
the dodgings of the Radicals, 7.e., the white Radicals. They 
do not and never did like the Negro, and nothing annoys 
them more than the pretensions to office set up here and 
there by the negro. He was only intended to vote, and it is 
both perverse and obstinate for him to be claiming office. 
It must not be thought of. Whenever he undertakes to be 
the competitor of a white Radical, he is denounced as a 


“4 Enquirer, Aug. 2, Oct. 16, 1867; Dispatch, April 22, 23, 1872; Aug. 7, 
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‘disorganizer,’ a getter-up of ‘revolution.’ But where a 
negro has the nomination, and a white Radical is by an out- 
side caucus set up against him, that is a different matter. 
The white man is never the ‘disorganizer.’ When we consider 
how the white Radicals have cajoled the negro, how they 
claim to be his especial friends, and how they fight for his 
equality with the white man, this conduct is downright fraud 
and hypocrisy.” * 

This happened in 1870 in the case of Dr. Norton, a Negro 
of Williamsburg, ‘‘a quick-moving, sharp and smart person.” 
The white opponents, seeing that they were outnumbered, 
withdrew from the convention before he was nominated for 
Congress in the first district. They then nominated a white 
man. The Executive Committee recommended another con- 
vention. Dr. Bayne led a revolt the same way in another 
district, but he was denounced as a traitor to the party.** To 
placate the Negroes thus enraged because of such injustices 
white Republicans often permitted the nomination of a 
few of the race in each county for unimportant offices. 
These were usually constables, justices of the peace, super- 
visors of roads, overseers of the poor, and sometimes delegates 
to the General Assembly. A number of Negroes were elected 
to the House of Delegates and a few to the State Senate but 
these ranks gradually grew thin until in this sphere they 
finally became a nonentity. 

Sometimes, as in the case of Petersburg, where the blacks 
were in the majority, the local recognition was considerable. 
Writing in 1874 Edward King said: ‘‘At Petersburg the 
negroes are from time to time largely represented in the 
Common Council, and sometimes have a controlling voice in 
municipal affairs. The white citizens have readily adapted 
themselves to circumstances, and the session of the Council 
which I attended was as orderly and, in the main, as well 
conducted as that of any Eastern city. There was, it is true, 
an informality in the speech of some of the colored members 
which was ludicrous, but it was evident that all were acting 


* Dispatch, Oct. 8, 1870; April 22, 23, 1872. 
% Ibid., Oct. 8, 1870. 
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intelligently, and had come to some appreciation of their 
responsibilities. Most of the colored members were full types 
of the African. In some matters they readily admit the 
superiority of the white man in legislation, and in Petersburg 
willingly gave the management of the city finances into the 
hands of the elder Conservative members of the Council. 
The Commissioner of Streets and the Engineer of the Board 
of Waterworks were both negroes. The mayoralty and the 
other city offices remained, at the epoch of my visit, in the 
hands of white Radicals, and the negroes had made no special 
struggle to secure them, although they are to the whites in 
the city as eleven to nine.”’ *’ 

It is interesting to note, however, that although the 
native whites were opposed to the participation of Negroes in 
politics and never abandoned the idea of eliminating them 
therefrom, they so detested the white Republicans that they 
often expressed an interest in or a preference for Negroes. 

On announcing the appointment of John Oliver as a notary 
public, May 9, 1867, the Enquirer characterized him as ‘‘a 
conservative Radical opposed to the insane policy of confisca- 
tion,” and “far more intelligent, courteous and dignified than 
most of his white confreres in the late Radical Convention.’’ 

This happened also in the case of Kelso, a member of the 
Constitutional Convention of 1867-1868, who went as a mem- 
ber of the committee to invite General Grant to address that 
body. It seems that when the committee arrived at the house 
at which General Grant was stopping, the white members left 
Kelso out in the hall while they approached the distinguished 
visitor in the parlor. The editor of the Enquirer, therefore, 
criticized the reception given the Negro saying: ‘‘ He is one 
of the most respectable looking Negroes in the Convention, 
dresses well, and is certainly as well worth the respect as 
any negro that could have been appointed.”’ *® 

On January 20, 1871, a correspondent from Prince Edward 
County reporting to the Dispatch said in praise of a Negro cit- 
izen: ‘‘Tal Branch, a colored man of character, and of morethan 


37 King, The Great South, 580-581. 
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ordinary intelligence, addressed the people, advising them to 
vote for the tax required by law for the organization and 
maintenance of public schools.”’ *° 

On January 20, 1872, a correspondent of the Dispatch 
from Petersburg referring to the fight of Henry Williams, 
Jr., for the nomination for Congress in that district said: 
‘‘Between Stowell and Porter, both of whom have carpet- 
bagged into this district for the purpose of getting into 
Congress, and Rev. Williams, the preferences of the delegates 
are somewhat divided. Williams, who represents the colored 
element, will give his white brethren a hard fight, and if the 
white men of the district could decide between them, he 
would be selected as the most deserving man of the three.” 
Referring again to the candidacy of Williams on June 17, 1872, 
this correspondent said: ‘‘Many of the colored people, we 
think, are disposed to go for Williams, but it is pretty evident 
that their Radical white masters hereabouts will not allow 
them to do so.” 4° Commenting on J. P. Evans in such a con- 
test, September 19, 1873, the Petersburg correspondent said 
in the Enquirer of that date: ‘‘ Evans is quite young, a pure 
black, and came here some years ago, I believe, a whitewasher 
by profession, but is very intelligent, very civil and has the 
good will of everybody so far as I know, as a preacher and well 
disposed man. He has been a member of the House of Dele- 
gates one session, and if elected to the Senate will no doubt 
represent the district as creditably as any other Radical.” 

The following from a correspondent from Nottoway 
Court-house, reporting on June 10, 1877, a meeting held 
to hear candidates for the nomination is another case in 
evidence. He said: ‘‘Mark R. De Mortie, a colored man 
from Burkeville, also a candidate for Congress, was the 
next to speak. I must say, Mr. Editor, that De Mortie 
certainly showed more gentlemanly qualities during the 
meeting than either Brady or Fernell (the other speakers), 
and though his face be black, I cannot believe that his heart 
is as black as Graham’s or Stowall’s, and I am sure that his 


8° Dispatch, January 20, 1871. 
4° Ibid., June 17, 1872. 
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speech was much more sensible than the speeches of the 
representatives of either of the other two.” # 

After the election of 1873, however, the Negroes were 
ineffective in politics for a decade. They were voting and 
holding minor offices; but in all of this, they were being used 
as a means to an end. The only hope for them to play a 
conspicuous part again lay in the possibility of division in 
the ranks of the Conservatives. This situation was not 
wanting. Earlier there had developed a difference of opinion 
among the Conservatives as to the proper solution of pressing 
economic problems. These did not at first prove to be 
sufficiently important to threaten their lines, and the Con- 
servative party feasted on the fat of the land until 1879. 
That year the Readjuster party embracing most of the 
elements favoring some sort of escape from the immediate 
payment of the State debt had taken form. This gave the 
Negro another opportunity in politics. Both the Funders and 
Readjusters needed votes. The Negroes were therefore wel- 
comed as voters although not permitted to shape the policy 
of either party. In a few cases, however, Negroes were 
nominated by the Readjusters for minor local offices. The 
Funders likewise appealed to the Negroes,® hiring Negro 
speakers and appearing on the same platform with them. 
The Negroes, however, were more easily moved by the 
Readjusters who would free them from paying a debt most of 
which their former masters had contracted during slavery. 

There were three tickets in the field and the result proved 
difficult of analysis. It was evident, however, that the 
Negroes had exercised the balance of power in electing the 
Readjuster ticket. The native white press endeavored to 
make this clear in trying to convince the public that the 
aristocracy of Virginia opposed repudiation. ‘‘We claim no 
negroes as Democrats,” said the Dispatch. ‘‘We do not 
think there are a thousand such in the State of Virginia.” “ 

“| Dispatch, June 10, 1877. 

© [bid., April 8, 1875. 
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Referring to the Debt-Paying bill over which this contest 
was fought the editor of the Dispatch said on November 6, 
1879: ‘‘Where the largest portion of the taxes are paid is 
where the Maculloch bill is strongest, and it would be a most 
unprecedented state of things if it should so happen that the 
impecunious negroes would not let the large property-holders 
pay a debt which these latter knew to be honest, and which 
they are anxious to pay. It is a poor compliment to the 
ignorant negroes, who have once more been deceived by 
demagogues, that they should show themselves to be so 
completely at the mercy of not only carpet-baggers and 
scalawags but of every unprincipled retailer of humbugs who 
attempted to make fools of them.” * Replying to the New 
York Tribune which charged Virginia with repudiation the 
same editor said on the following day: ‘‘The Readjusters, or 
Repudiators, as the Tribune prefers to call them, owe their 
election to negro votes, that is to say, to Republican votes. 
The best of the white Republicans endeavored to induce the 
negroes to vote for the election of Debt-Payers; but all their 
efforts availed nothing.” “ The Lynchburg Virginian was 
reported on November 8 as having said: ‘‘ But for this last 
element (negroes) that, notwithstanding what Fred Douglass, 
President Hayes, and others of their party high in authority, 
told them—which advice they disregarded to go with the 
repudiators—we should today be able to announce a splendid 
victory for the Debt-Payers.” ‘7 Referring to this a little 
later the same editor said: ‘‘Not over twenty-five colored 
Republican votes were cast in this city for the Debt-Paying 
candidates, but the most of those who went to the poles 
voted for a ticket that scarcely one reputable white Re- 
publican in this city could or would support by reason of 
the fact that a convicted felon was at its head.” ** The 
Lynchburg News, according to the Dispatch of November 10, 
said: ‘‘We have to some extent been deceived again as to 
what the negroes would do. Their whole vote for the Debt- 

* Dispatch, November 6, 1879. 

“ Ibid., December, November 7, 1879. 
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Paying candidates would not furnish representation for one 
delegate to the Legislature. We cannot rely on this vote in 
any election. They have shown that as a class—a body— 
they will vote for any man, no matter whence he comes, or 
who he is, provided he opposes the Conservative party.’ *° 

The close cooperation of the Negroes with the Readjusters 
was at first denied, but in the elections of 1881, 1883, there 
was little effort made to explain away the alignment of the 
Negroes. In 1884, moreover, William Mahone, the head of 
Readjuster machine, appeared under the banner of the 
Republican Party of Virginia. This fulfilled the early pre- 
diction of the Conservative press. Referring to the Re- 
adjuster victory of 1881 the editor of the Dispatch had said: *° 
“But it was ‘a Republican victory in another sense. It was 
won by Republican votes. The negroes of Virginia who are 
all Republicans, have not manifested as much interest in 
any election as in this. There are some localities in which a 
small number of negroes voted the Democratic ticket as in 
Hanover, Lynchburg, Loudon, and a few other places. But 
those were exceptions to the general rule. Even in Berryville, 
Clarke County, we learn that though some negroes voted for 
Daniel, the Cameron vote of that place consisted of seventy- 
one negroes and only six whites. The negroes being, as we 
have said, Republicans, and having triumphed over the 
Democrats, it follows that the victory was a Republican 
victory. It is all nonsense to call it a Readjuster triumph. 
If the Readjusters repudiate the debt this winter or settle it, 
as they say they will, where then will be any place for a 
Readjuster party? There is no demand for such a party, 
and it may be set down as certain, that it has appeared for 
the last time before the voters in its character as a Re- 
adjuster Party.” * 

Taking up the topic two days later the editor said: ‘‘It 
wa a Republican victory. It is recognized as such by every 
Republican in the United States as well as by every true 

*® Dispatch, November 10, 1879. 
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Democrat. It was also, of course, a negro victory. Some 
papers estimate that five percent of the so-called Readjuster 
votes of last Tuesday were cast by whites and ninety-five 
percent by negroes. It ought to be enough for the white 
men of Virginia to know that even a majority of the votes 
which defeated them were cast by negroes.”’ * 

The Negroes, however, cannot be charged with base 
motives or lack of wisdom for supporting the Readjuster 
party. They were trying to improve their condition. They 
had fallen far short of their expectations from the recon- 
struction of the State. The Conservatives in control had 
merely assigned them a place instead of granting them full 
rights. Their right to vote and to hold office had brought 
them little in the face of an overgrown Conservative party 
playing up color as the main factor in politics. For almost a 
decade they had been deceived and intimidated. Their 
schools never reached the number to which they were entitled 
by apportionment according to population, the teachers had 
not been regularly paid, and some of their schools had been 
closed for lack of funds. They had no higher institution of 
learning for the training of leaders. For ordinary offences 
they could be punished at the public whipping post or made 
to labor with ball and chain. The insane of the blacks were 
confined in the jails for lack of a State asylum. Negroes 
were denied service on juries. The financial depression which 
bore heavily upon the Negroes as well as the poor whites, 
moreover, aggravated their complaints.” 

Now to get the Negro vote the Readjuster promised the 
redress of these grievances. In 1881 William Mahone, the 
moving spirit of the party, had difficulty in convincing the 
Negroes as to whether he was a Conservative or Democrat, 
but he won them by opposing the aristocratic control of 
government and denouncing the suppression of the Negro 
vote.» To counteract the influence of the Readjusters over 

8 Dispatch, November 13, 1881. 

53 Tbid., Jan. 29, 1873; Dec. 2, 1878; March 11, 1879. 
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the Negroes, moreover, the Funders brought themselves to a 
declaration for equality of right and justice, fair elections, and 
jury service of both races. The election, however, went to 
the Readjusters, who immediately enacted measures which 
pleased the Negroes. They repealed the law making the 
payment of the poll tax a requirement for voting, abolished 
the Moffet Register law for « return to the liquor license, 
diminished the tax rate on general property from fifty to 
forty cents, and authorized a new assessment of realty to 
lighten the burden on the poor. Shifting the support of the 
State to wealth they forced the collection of delinquent taxes, 
required settlements from county treasurers, and the payment 
of long-standing claims of the State against railroads. Edu- 
cation was especially favored. The diversion of the school 
funds to other purposes ceased, and monies to which the 
schools had long been entitled were turned over to the De- 
partment of Education. $100,000 with a stipulated annual 
allowance was appropriated for the establishment of the 
Virginia Normal and Industrial Institute in fulfilment of 
Mahone’s pledge that the Readjuster party would establish a 
higher institution of learning for Negroes. A building for the 
accommodation of Negro lunatics was also provided for in 
keeping with the pledge to bring to an end the customary 
incarceration of such persons in county jails. The poll tax 
was repealed, the whipping post was abolished, mechanics and 
artisans were given the protection of the law, corporations 
were brought under stricter regulations, and social uplift was 
encouraged by the grant of charters to such agencies. The 
Negro was not treated racially but justly along with others. 
The Readjusters did not claim to be interested in race, but in 
a square deal for the poor. In this way the party attracted 
sufficient whites and Negroes to dominate the State for a 
decade through an efficient political machine controlled by 
William Mahone doing more successfully through Federal 
patronage what the Conservatives had been doing through 
fraud and intimidation. 

The Negroes, however, made no substantial gains in polit- 
ical recognition under these friends rebaptized as Readjust- 
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ers. This attitude of the machine toward the freedmen 
continued in spite of the claims for more recognition from 
educated Negroes like attorneys W. C. Roane, R. Peel 
Brooks and Dr. Thomas Bayne. Nothing illustrates this 
better than the firm opposition of William Mahone to the 
candidacy of John Mercer Langston for Congress. Langston 
was born a slave in Virginia in 1829, but was emancipated 
upon the death of his father when Langston was a mere child. 
By his father’s will he was sent to the State of Ohio to be 
educated. He entered Oberlin College where he completed 
the course by 1849. He then studied law under Sherlock J. 
Andrews of Cleveland, Ohio; but abandoned this method of 
study for a course in the Theological Department of Oberlin, 
which he finished in 1863. He then resumed his study of 
law under Philemon Bliss of Elyria, Ohio, and was admitted 
to practice there the following year. He followed this 
profession in that State until the year 1867 when he was 
invited by General O. O. Howard to act as the General 
Inspector of the Schools of Freedmen. From this position 
he was called to a professorship in the Law Department of 
Howard University. He then became dean and later served 
as vice-president of that institution. In 1877 he was ap- 
pointed minister to Haiti, in which position he served until 
1885. He returned to this country to practice his profession, 
but soon thereafter accepted the presidency of the Virginia 
Normal and Industrial Institute. It was while serving in this 
position that he took an active part in politics and in spite 
of the bitter opposition of Mahone’s machine secured the 
nomination and election to Congress. His seat was contested 
by his opponent, and it was not until a few months before 
the expiration of his term that he won his title; but in the 
services which he was permitted to render during the short 
period he made the impression of a scholarly and forceful 
speaker on the important questions before Congress at that 
time. 

The Negroes never thereafter gained another such ad- 
vantage. Southern States had already put into operation 
a system of intimidation and fraud by which the power of 
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the Negroes at the polls was nullified. Virginia soon fell into 
line with these policies. Miss Van Lew of Richmond said in 
1872 that there were as many as 200 Negroes in the peni- 
tentiary for no other crime than that of being Republicans.* 
A native white informed Sir George Campbell that whatever 
seats the Negroes obtained in the legislature they got by 
“‘hard voting” and he admitted ‘‘that when the Democrats 
are hard put to it they sometimes manipulate a good deal 
in the counting of the votes.’’*’ The native whites generally 
endeavored to prevent the registration of Negro voters and 
the casting of their ballots. Tired of the trouble of these 
corrupt practices,®* they endeavored to make this procedure 
legal. In this they were encouraged by the unconstitutional 
decision of the spineless United States Supreme Court to 
nullify the Civil Rights laws and the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments. By aspecial act of the legislature a generation 
later the Negroes were segregated in traveling on the common 
carriers in violation of the Constitution of the United States. 
In 1902, moreover, after the State had been successfully 
governed for thirty-four years under the Underwood Consti- 
tution a convention was called to change the frame of govern- 
ment for important purposes, chief among which was to 
disfranchise the Negro through intelligence and property 
tests. 

The Negroes of Virginia, however, cannot be charged with 
the mistakes in the reconstruction of the State. White men, 
the majority of whom were Virginians themselves, were the 
officeholders in Virginia during the reconstruction. The num- 
ber of Negroes elected to office never became sufficient to 
determine any definite policy of the government except in a 
few cases of exercising a balance of power between militant 
factions. Those Negroes who attained office, moreover, were 
generally persons of intelligence or common sense and they 
gave a good account of themselves. Among these should be 
mentioned Peter G. Morgan and J. P. Evans of Petersburg, 


56 Dispatch, January 5, 1872. See also the Enquirer, Sept. 18, 1867, for the 


case of William Tanner. 
57 Campbell, White and Black, 1882. 
58 Rowell, Contested Elections, op. cit. 
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Caesar Perkins of Buckingham County, Dr. Thomas Bayne 
and Teamoh of Norfolk, and Lewis Lindsay of Richmond. 
The actual worth of these men cannot be determined by the 
notices of their careers in the press. Local newspapers did 
everything in their power to hold them up to ridicule and 
officers of the law tried to embarrass them. This was 
especially true in the way they treated Frank Moss, R. D. 
Ruffin, QO. L. Thompson, and Dr. Cornelius Harris.*° 
A. A. TAYLOR 


59 Dispatch, Aug. 26, 1870; July 1, November 21, 1873; Feb. 28, September 
28, October 28, 1875. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


The Tillman Movement in South Carolina. By Francis BUTLER 
Smxins. (Durham, North Carolina: Duke University Press, 
1926. Pp. 274.) 


Professor Simkins is a South Carolinian himself. He was 
educated at the University of South Carolina and at Columbia 
University. With his horizon broadened by national contact and 
experience in other sections he has produced an interesting work. 
He has endeavored to write with thought, restraint, and care. 

The book will prove of interest to students of South Carolina 
history and especially to those who have studied Mr. A. A. Taylor’s 
The Negro in South Carolina during the Reconstruction. Mr. Taylor 
brings his work down to 1895 when the Negroes were eliminated 
from the government as a result of the rise of the poor whites. 
Mr. Simkins’ work takes up the same movement in detail and 
further illuminates this neglected aspect of Southern history. 

To use the language of the author, “this study seeks to tell of 
the most significant transformation that has effected the political 
life of South Carolina since Reconstruction; namely, the passing 
of the control of the state from the hands of Wade Hampton and 
the men who surrounded him into the hands of Ben Tillman and 
his farmer friends. While there is danger of over-emphasizing the 
social significance of this transfer of power, for in fact Hampton 
and Tillman both were ever loyal Democrats believing the whites 
should rule to the exclusion of the Negro; nevertheless, there was 
a fundamental social difference which made the rivalry of these 
men something more than personal. Hampton believed in the 
rule of the white democracy through a leadership derived from the 
social system which existed before the Civil War; whereas Tillman 
believed in the rule of the white democracy through the leadership 
of a new generation, which had arisen as the result of social changes 
after 1865.” 

The author approaches the study of this topic through the 
personality of Ben Tillman. He believes that Tillman embodied 
the spirit of this transference of leadership. However, he has not 
endeavored to write Tillman’s biography for such matter is sub- 
ordinated to the general narrative of the movement. ‘‘ With this 
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purpose as a guide, the work begins with a description of politics 
in South Carolina after Reconstruction and with an attempt to 
show why the overthrow of the regime established in 1877 was 
inevitable; then follows a description of the early life and influences 
of Tillman, his advent into the politics of the state, his ideas of 
reform; later comes the story of his attempts at reform through 
others, followed by his own successful candidacy for governor, 
his administrative methods, and the constructive reforms which he 
accomplished. The study closes with an attempt to estimate the 
influence of Tillman upon South Carolina after he became United 
States senator and after his death.” 


Negro Workaday Songs. By Howarp W. Opum anp Guy B. 
JOHNSON. (Chapel Hill, North Carolina: The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1926. Pp. 278. Price $3.00.) 


This book is an extension of the study of these authors in the 
folk background of the Negro. This work belongs to a series of 
volumes, entitled The Negro and His Songs and Folk Beliefs of the 
Southern Negro. These efforts have resulted from the increasing 
interest of scholars in that State in the culture of the Negro. It is, 
therefore, a timely undertaking and the work must be welcomed in 
the spirit in which it was undertaken. The book, moreover, must 
be considered sympathetically. The authors are neither musicians 
nor students of music in the artistic sense. The volume is in- 
tended as a social study. For the artist, then, the book may be 
chiefly valuable as source material which one gifted with interpre- 
tation may use to much advantage in depicting the mind of the 
Negro. 

The book begins with an interesting chapter on background 
resources in Negro song and work. From this the reader may 
understand better the purposes of the authors. The real aim, 
however, will not be evident until the whole volume has been 
examined through the perusal of the chapters entitled ‘‘ The Blues,” 
“Songs of the Lonesome Road,” ‘“‘ Bad Man Ballads and Jamboree,” 
“Songs of Jail, Chain Gang, and Policemen,” ‘Songs of Con- 
struction Camps and Gangs,” “Songs to Help with Work,” 
““Man’s Song of Woman,” ‘‘Woman’s Song of Man,” “Folk 
Minstrel Types,” “‘ Religious Songs,” and other tunes. 

Hoping that the readers will suspend judgment until such a 
thorough examination has been made, the authors try to show how 
important it is that all chapters be thus read. They say: “Even 
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then the picture will not be complete. It has not been possible, of 
course, to make any complete or accurate classification of the 
songs. They overlap and repeat. They borrow sentiment and 
expression and repay freely. Free labor song becomes prison song, 
and chain gang melody turns to pick-and-shovel accompaniment. 
The chapter divisions, therefore, are made with the idea of approxi- 
mating a usable classification and providing such mechanical 
divisions as will facilitate the best possible presentation. 

The authors say further: ‘‘The reader who approaches this 
volume from the point of view of the technical student of folk 
song will likely be disappointed at what he considers the lack of 
discrimination displayed by the authors in admitting so many 
songs which cannot be classed as strictly folk songs. We have 
frankly taken the position that these semi-folk songs, crude and 
fragmentary, and often having only local or individua! significance, 
afford even more accurate pictures of Negro workaday life and 
art than the conventional folk songs. While we have spared no 
effort to make the collection valuable for folk song students, we 
have approached the work primarily as sociologists.” 


On the Trail of the Bushongo. By E. Torpay. (Philadelphia: 

J. B. Lippincott Company. 1925. Pp. 286.) 

This is an account of a remarkable and hitherto unknown 
African people, their origin, art, social and political organization, 
and culture, derived from the author’s personal experience among 
them. The author is a member of the Council of the Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute of Great Britain, Corresponding Fellow of the 
Anthropological Society of Vienna, and author of ‘‘Camp and 
Tramp in African Wilds.”” ‘This book is well illustrated and written 
in a popular vein. 

Like his other treatment on Africans, this work cannot be 
considered one of scientific order. It rather gives the impressions 
of a traveling missionary, who like most others of his race can see 
Africa only through their own eyes. While the book contains 
certain observations of value and presents facts which the public 
must welcome, it leaves unsaid a good many things which the bias 
of the exploitation representative would not permit him to see in 
the African. The author recorded what made the deepest impres- 
sion upon him. He looked largely for those points of differences 
between the African and the Caucasian and wrote his story accord- 
ingly. He fails to rise to the position of studying the African 
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sympathetically or trying to understand the African and the world 
in which he lives. 

Dealing with the “‘Bushongo”’ in this fashion, the author tells 
us of the cannibals, unsanitary conditions and the like. The book 
is most valuable in his account of such customs as courtship and 
marriage, hunting, initiation ceremonies, and African institutions. 
Still more interesting are the folk tales of these people. In the 
presentation of their arts and crafts the evidence of the artistic 
Negro is very striking. The book may, therefore, interest all 
persons who are directing attention to the African from the point 
of view of actual culture. 

In his appendix his parting thought is not very encouraging. 
He says: “‘The Bushongo civilization was fated to remain a great 
‘might have been’; had Shamba Bolongongo been succeeded by 
princes worthy of him, the history of the black race might have 
been a different one. Though the Bushongo failed in their cultural 
mission, they still played an important rdéle in Africa; it is they 
who gave the impetus, directly and indirectly, to a number of 
migrations in the south and west, and who stemmed the tide flow- 
ing to Central Africa from all directions. Even if we discard the 
hypothesis that Ilunga (or Ihunga) was a Bushongo prince, there 
can be no doubt that it was under pressure from this people that 
he and his followers set out on their expedition to the south (about 
1625) which resulted in the foundation of the Lunda empire. It 
was his usurpation that drove Kinguri Bangala west, where the lat- 
ter conquered some Bapende tribes and formed the Imbangala na- 
tion; the Bapende who refused to submit to his rule fled north 
towards the Kasai till their progress was stopped by the Bakongo. 
Ilunga was also the cause of Muzumba Tembo migrating with his 
people to the Luando to found the Songo nation, while N’Dumba 
Tembo led a section of the Bongo to the sources of the Kasai and 
the Kwango to form the nucleus of the Badjok, the most truculent 
people Africa has known. 

“Tn their reckless expeditions the Badjok penetrated as far as 
the lower Sankuru, but were driven back to Wissmann Falls; for 
a time they threatened the existence of the Bashilange, and further 
west they cut their way across Lunda and followed the course of 
the Kwilu northwards till they were defeated on the banks of the 
Luana and driven south beyond the 7° S. During their progress 
they had driven the Balua north to the Kwango, whence the 
Southern Bambala had to flee down the Kwilu valley to their 
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present abode, and in the retreat the Badjok were followed by the 
Bakwese, who occupied both banks of the Luchima. This upheaval 
affected all neighbouring tribes. ; 

“The southward push of tribes is marked by the penetration of 
the lower Kwilu by the Bayanzi from the Ubangi and the Bahuana 
from the Alima. Further east, sections of the Basongo Meno and 
Bankutu were pressed across the Sankuru by the wedge-like advance 
from the east of the Batetela; the Basongo Meno were absorbed 
in the Bushongo nation, while the Bankutu were driven back by 
them to the forest of the Lukenye, where their struggle with the 
Batetela still continues. Further east the Batetela succeeded in 
breaking through the Baluba, many of whom fled west till their 
progress was arrested by the Bushongo bulwark.”’ 


The Negro of the Old South. By Nicnotas WARE Eppes. (Chicago: 
Joseph G. Branch Publishing Company, 1925. Pp. 203.) 


This book is subtitled A Bit of Southern History. Exactly 
what this means, however, is not very clear, for it begins with the 
situation in the South prior to the Civil War and comes down to 
questions and problems of today. 

The aim of the author is to give an idea of life as it was lived 
on the plantations of the Old South and also to show the changes 
which came to the Negro following his freedom. The method of 
presentation is neither that of history nor of fiction. The author 
has tried to work out a volume of facts “‘taken from hundreds of 
slaves, those who seem to us to be typical of the best traits.” 
The aim of the author is to clear up some misunderstandings as to 
the South. He believes that even certain Southerners have mis- 
understood that section. He is, therefore, presenting a true 
account of Southern life as actually observed. To vouch for his 
ability thus to speak with authority he informs us of his identifica- 
tion with the aristocracy of the Southland. ‘‘He is one of the 
blue-blooded children of the Olid South.” 

With these antecedents, then, one naturally expects and finds 
the picture of the ‘‘Old Black Mammy.” He traces the Negro 
from barbarism to slavery and from slavery to freedom. He treats 
of the life on the old plantation and the “‘ High days and Holidays.” 
House servants are mentioned with characteristic names. The 
plantation caste is idealized, but the dark side of slavery is not 
neglected. 
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Taking up the situation since the War, the author mentions the 
first taste of freedom, the carpet-bagger in Florida, the economic 
system after the War, the Negro as a soldier and his development 
through education. The reviewer cannot agree with many of the 
statements advanced by the author and does not think well of 
some of his ideals, but the book is valuable in that it gives a point 
of view which must be taken into account by those studying the 
life and history of these people. 








NOTES 


The next annual meeting of the Association will be held in 
Baltimore in October. The sessions will be divided between 
Morgan College and the city. In both centers there has been 
manifested so much interest in the work recently that an effort will 
be made to encourage the workers in both quarters. 

The aim of the session will be to stimulate the collection of facts 
of Negro life and history in Maryland. Some attention, of course, 
will be directed to inculcating an appreciation of the contribution of 
the Maryland Negroes to the progress of the nation. 

Although the drive for the $20,000 necessary to popularize 
Negro history is still going and must continue throughout the year 
until the fund is raised, sufficient money has already been collected 
to justify the management in going ahead with certain features cf 
the program. 

Several definite things have been done. The photographer has 
already been given the contract to produce in sizes large enough for 
exhibition on the wall of a school or home the pictures of seven dis- 
tinguished Negroes. These are Frederick Douglass, Booker T. 
Washington, W. E. B. Du Bois, Paul Laurence Dunbar, H. O. 
Tanner, Samuel Coleridge Taylor, and Roland Hayes. These 
pictures will be actual photographs, 11 x 14, and will sell for $1.00 
each. 

Certain required books have been ordered prepared. Dr. C. G. 
Woodson will bring out soon a book of African Stories. Dr. 
Charles H. Wesley, of Howard University, together with another 
author, will prepare a story of the Negro in the language of the 
child. Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois will edit a book of plays depicting the 
life and history of the Negro. 


The Spingarn Medal, awarded annually to an American of 
African descent for highest achievement, was awarded by the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People to Dr. 
Carter Godwin Woodson, Editor of The Journal of Negro History, 
June 29, 1926. 

The terms of the award of the Spingarn Medal for 1925 to Dr. 
Woodson are as follows: For ten years’ service in collecting and 
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publishing records of the Negro in America, culminating in the 
publication of Negro Orators and Their Orations and Free Negro 
Heads of Families in the United States in 1830. 


The members of the Spingarn Medal Award Committee who 
met at the offices of the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People to make the award are: Col. Theodore Roosevelt; 
Dr. John Hope, President of Morehouse College; Oswald Garrison 
Villard, Editor of The Nation; Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois, Editor of 
The Crisis. Bishop John Hurst, Chairman of the Committee, 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, and James H. Dillard were unable to 
attend. 
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